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— FROM SAN FRANCISCO 








A 
FINEST TOURIST TRAIN IN THE WORLD 




















OZARK MOUNTAIN ROUTE 














TRAVELERS BETWEEN THE NORTH 
AND TEXAS, OR BETWEEN THE EAST 
AND WEST, HAVE A LONG JOURNEY 
AHEAD OF THEM, AND IT IS NOT A 
BAD PLAN TO USE A LITTLE CARE 
IN SELECTING THE MOST COMFORT- 
ABLE AS WELL AS THE QUICKEST 
ROUTE. THOSE WHO HAVE ONCE 
JOURNEYED THROUGH THE OZARKS 
SELDOM HESITATE ABOUT ASKING 
FOR TICKETS VIA THE 









































OBSERVATION SLEEPERS ALL THE WAY 








FOR DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE, ADDRESS 


Alex. Hilton, General Passenger Agent, Sf, Louis, Mo. 
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cA Christmas 
“Oacation Fee 
Trip mit 


been 


To Mexico? 


Then join the P ersonally 


Lv. San Francisco, Dec. 18th Conducted 
Los Angeles, Dec. 19th 


Ar. City of Mexico, Dec. 23d Excursion 


Return at pleasure within 60 days 


Round Trip, $80.00 


SPECIAL TRAIN For further details write to 
SPECIAL EQUIPMENT J ree J % 
SPECIAL RATES SOUTH ERN PACIFIC nn 


Dining car all the way 4 Montgomery St., San Francisco 
































is an ideal place to spend the winter, 
< HOTEL HEMET one of the finest hotels in the West. 
a —— electric lights, cuisine st “4 
ul grounds, climate unsurpassed, elevation, 1600 ft. Gol 
i oe a oko) 4, I a lake, croquet grounds pee gegen Fine scen- 
ery and beautiful drives. Daily 
stage to famous Strawberry Valley 
summer and winter resorts and 
The Hemet Lands are located near Los  [dyllwild Sanatorium, elevation, 
" 4S Angeles. Water supply 250 feet. Full particulars on 
abundant. Soil and climate suitable tothe culture application. 
of the orange, lemon and olive. Corn, wheat and 
potatoes yield splendid returns. Market good, | 
prices excellent. The town of Hemet is a live, wide-awake 
place, prosperous stores, banks, schools and churches. 


FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. Large, illustrated pamphlet, giving 
reliable information about the best irrigable lands in California, 
in tracts to suit, on easy payments. Title perfect. Address 


HEMET LAND CO. 


P.N. MEYERS, Geni Mor. Dept. 22, Hemet, Riverside Co., Cal. 
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aRS* 


Elevation, 2700 feet. 
Twenty miles from Ager 
on the Cal. & O. route. 
Hunting, fishing and 
scenery unsurpassed 
Hot, swimming, steam, 
sulphur and mud baths. 
Open all the year. 
Further particulars upon 
application. 


EDSON BROS. 


Proprietors 


Beswick, Siskiyou Co. 
California 
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THE 


JANNEY 


COUPLER 


THE ORIGINAL AND LEADING 
M. C. B. COUPLER 


Manufactured Exclasively by 


The McConway Torley Co. 


Pittsburg, Pa. 





SOUTHERN 


CALIFORNIA 


THE 


HEALTH RESORT 


OF THE 


CONTINENT 


WRITE FOR GENERAL 
INFORMATION AND IL- 
LUSTRATED PRINTED 
MATTER, ENCLOSING A 
5c. STAMP, TO THE 





CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


LOS ANGELES 
CALIFORNIA 











THE CELEBRATED 


“Cannon BALL” 


RUNS SOLID BETWEEN 


ST. LOUIS ano EL PASO 


WITH THROUGH SLEEPER TO LOS ANGELES 


4 IMPORTANT GATEWAYS 





NO TROUBLE TO ANSWER QUESTIONS 
BEST PASSENGER SERVICE 


TEXAS 


WRITE FOR NEW BOOK ON TEXAS—FREE 


E. P. TURNER 
GENERAL PASSENGER AND TICKET AGENT 
DALLAS, TEXAS 





MICHIGAN CENTRAL 


~ “The Niagara Falls Route,” 


The Pan-American Special 
A Magnificent New Train. 

Ly. Chicago daily 6.00 p.m., Ar. Buffalo 7.45 a.m. 

Ly. Buffalo daily 7.30 p. m., Ar. Chicago 9.30 a. m. 


Stop-over at Niagara Falls and Buffalo on through 
tickets to the East. 
O. W. RUGGLES, Gen’! Pass’r & Tkt. Agt., Chicago. 
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\\RRIGATED 4 
) FARMS (~ 


OF FIVE 
ACRES 
AND UPWARDS, 
IN THE COUNTIES 


}\ °F FRESNO“ 
MERCED. 


is anos ame 


MERCED co, a 
CALIFORNIA, (ig 
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“THE LAND OF 
SUNSHINE, 
FRUIT AND 








Buy a Home in Californi 


FLOWERS” 








in the center of the TURLOCK 
TURLOCK, IRRIGATION DISTRICT, and in 


the heart of the great San Joaquin Valley, 
California, offers superior advantages to Home 
Seekers and Investors. 

A tract of 44,000 acres of land, belonging 
to one Company, is now being subdivided and 
offered for sale in lots of twenty acres and 
upwards at marvelously low prices. 


TURLOCK IRRIGATION DAM 


Just completed at a cost of over $1,200,000, 
the finest canal system in the State, which 
furnishes an abundance of water for irrigation. 
The water belongs to the land, and its use 
costs but fifty cents per acre per year. 

The soil is fertile, producing almonds, olives, 
figs, oranges, prunes, apricots, and all other 
fruits produced in California. Alfalfa and stock 
raising exceedingly profitable. 

Prices of land constantly advancing. 


Large Tracts for Colonization Upon Favorable Terms 








Send at once for further information to 


J. W. BELL, Agent, Turlock, California 








TURLOCK IRRIGATION DAM 

















THE RECOGNIZED...... 
HEADQUARTERS FOR THE 


ARMY, NAVY 
“0 TOURISTS 


























Major Wm. B. Hooper, Prop. 


If you want to be well taken care of while visiting 


San Francisco 


stor aT THE QCCIDENTAL HOTEL 


American and European Plan 
Geo. K. Hooper, Manager 


Special attention paid to the reservation of 


rooms by mail 





CALIFORNIA 
HOMES 


Rich, DEEP, FRUIT AND VINE LAND IN 
SANTA CLARA VALLEY, NEAR DEPOT—MAIN 
> Line. CERTAIN ABUNDANT Crops. REDUCED 


TO $100 per Acre ON 8 YEARS’ TIME. NO 
PAYMENT REQUIRED From THOSE WHO 
PLANT. IT’s WoRTH YOUR WHILE TO SEND 
FOR CATALOCUE OF SAN MARTIN RANCH. 


Montgomery 
€ & 
”'S7., San gRanctsee 














Earliest orange land in Cali- 
fornia. Water supplied by 
electric power. Crop is all 
shipped for the holiday mar- 
ket. Enormous profits from 
bearing orchards. 


| 






Correspond with 


Mt. Whitney Power Co. 


Visalia, California 
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PACIFIC COAST STEAMSHIP CO, 


The Company’s steamships leave as follows: 





Southern California Route’ 
For Santa Barbara, Los Angeles and San Diego 


The express steamship SANTA ROSA leaves San Francisco Sundays 
Returning, leaves San Diego, ‘Tuesdays; Los Angeles Ports and Santa Barbara, Wednesdays 


For San Simeon, Cayucos, Port Harford (San Luis Obispo), Gaviota, Santa 
Barbara, Ventura, Hueneme “ Redondo (Los Angeles) 
Steamship CORONA leaves San Francisco, Thursdays 
Returning, leaves Redondo, Saturday; Venturaand Santa Barbara, Sunday; Port Harford, Monday 


San Francisco, British Columbia and Puget Sound Route 
For Victoria, Port Townsend, Seattle, Tacoma, Everett, New Whatcom, Vancouver 


Steamships City OF PUEBLA, WALLA WALLA or UMATILLA leave San Francisco every fifth day 
Returning, leave above ports every fifth day 


Steamship SANTA Rosa — 2416 tons, length 326 feet — Southern California Route 


South-Eastern Alaska Route 
For Ketchikan, Wrangel, Juneau, Treadwell’s, Douglas City, Skaguay and Sitka 


Express steamship leaves Seattle every fifth day. Intermediate steamers every few days, 
connecting at Seattle with San Francisco steamers 
Returning, leave Skaguay, Juneau, etc., every fifth day, connecting at Seattle with 
San Francisco steamers 


San Francisco—Humboldt Bay Route 


For Eureka — Leave San Francisco every fifth day Returning, leave Eureka every fifth day 


Mexican Route 


For Ensenada, Magdalena Bay, San Jose del Cabo, Mazatlan, Altata, La Paz, 
Santa Rosalia and Guaymas 
Steamship CuRACAO leaves San Francisco on or about the 7th of each month 


The Company reserves the right to change steamers, sailing dates and hours of sailing on all 
routes, without previous notice. 

Rates of fare, which include a berth and meals on ocean steamers, are lower by this route 
than by any other. Through tickets sold to all the principal places onthe Coast. Stages and 
railroads make close connection with steamers for all the principal places 1n the interior. 

For further information obtain Company’s folder and other advertising matter from any of 
the Company’s agents. The Company has offices at all the principal seaports on the Coast. 


TICKET OFFICE, 4 NEW MONTGOMERY ST. (Palace Hotel) 
GOODALL, PERKINS & CO., General Agents, 10 Market Street, San Francisco 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 


ARRANGEMENT OF THROUGH CAR SERVICE 
SUNSET ROUTE 


FROM SAN FRANCISCO EAST BOUND. 


No. 10. NEW ORLEANS EXPRESS — Daily — 
Buffet Drawing Room Sleeping Car San Francisco 
to New Orleans; also San Francisco to Los Angeles. 
Free Reclining Chair Car San Francisco to El 
Paso. 
Through Tourist Cars — Personally Conducted 
MONDAYS, WEDNESDAYS and FRIDAYS to Wash- 
ington, D. C., via New Orleans. 
TUESDAYS to Chicago, via New Orleans. 
ici to St. Louis, via San Antonio and Dallas 
EDNESDAYS to Chicago, via Fort Worth and Kan- 
sas City. 
THURSDAYS to Cincinnati, via New Orleans. 
* SUNDAYS to New Orleans. (No conductor.) 


No. 8. LOS ANGELES EXPRESS — Daily — Buf- 
fet Drawing Room Sleeping Cars San Francisco to 
Los Angeles; Vestibuled Pullman Ordinary Sleep- 
ing Car Lathrop (from Sacramento) to Los Angeles. 


No. 26. THE OWL _ LIMITED — Daily — Solid 
Vestibuled Train. Pullman Sleeping Car San 
Francisco to Bakersfield; Composite Buffet Car, 
Compartment Car and Pullman Sleeping Car San 
Fraucisco to Los Angeles; Dining Car between 
San Francisco and Fresno, Mojave and Los An- 
geles; Day Coach San Francisco to Fresno. 


No. S50. Pullman Sleeping Car to Fresno. 


OGDEN 


EAST BOUND. 


No. 2. OVERLAND LIMITED—Daily—Solid Vesti- 
buled Train. Composite Buffet-I <ibrary Car, Double 
Drawing Room Sleeping Cars and Dining Car San 
Francisco to Chicago, via Cheyenne and Omaha. 
Double Drawing Room Sleeping Car and Dining 
Car San Francisco to Chicago, via Denver and 
Omaha. Carries through passengers only from 
points west of Ogden. 


No. 4. ATLANTIC EXPRESS — Daily — Double 
Drawing Room Sleeping Car San Francisco to 
Denver 


Through Tourist Cars— Personally conducted 


From San Francisco TUESDAYS to Chicago, via Grand 
Junction, Pueblo and Kansas City. 

From Los Angeles WEDNESDAYS, Sacramento 
THURSDAYS, to Chicago, via Denver and Omaha. 

From San Francisco THURSDAYS to St. Louis, via 
Denver and Kansas City 

From Los Angeles TUESDAYS, Sacramento WED- 
NESDAYS, to Chicago, via Grand Junction and 
Colorado Springs. 

From Los Angeles TUESDAYS to St. Paul, via Ogden 
and Omaha. 

From Los Angeles FRIDAYS, Sacramento SATUR- 
DAYS, to Chicago, via Colorado Springs and Omaha 

From Los Angeles THURSDAYS, Sacramento FRI- 
DAYS, to Chicago, via Pueblo and Kansas City. 

From Los Angeles SATURDAYS to Chicago, 
Ogden, Denver and Omaha. 


No. 6 ATLANTIC EXPRESS—Daily-—Vestibuled 
Drawing Room Sleeping Car and Dining Car San 
Francisco to Chicago, via Cheyenne and Omaha. 

Vestibuled Double Drawing Room Sleeping Car 
and Dining Car San Francisco to Chicago, via Den- 
ver and Omaha. 

Vestibuled Standard Buffet Sleeping Car San 
Francisco to St. Louis, via Pueblo and Kansas City. 

Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Chicago, 
via Cheyenne and Omaha (in charge of personal 
conductor from Sacramento every Friday) 

Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Denver 

Free Reclining Chair Car San Francisco to Ogden. 


via 


Through Tourist Cars— Personally Conducted 


From Los Angeles MONDAYS, Sacramento TUES- 
DAYS, to Chicago, via Denver and Omaha. 

From Los Angeles TUESDAYS, Sacramento WED- 
NESDAYS, to Minneapolis, via Omaha. 


TO SAN FRANCISCO—WEST BOUND. 


No. 9. SUNSET EXPRESS—Daily— Buffet Draw- 
ing Room Sleeping Car New Orleans to San Fran- 
cisco; also Los Angeles to San Francisco; also 
Fresno to San Francisco; Double Drawing Room 
Sleeping Car Bakersfield to San Francisco. Free 
Reclining Chair Cars El Paso to San Francisco. 

Through Tourist Cars— Personally Conducted 

From Cincinnati FRIDAYS; from New Orleans 
TUESDAYS and SATURDAYS. 

From Washington, D. C., MONDAYS, WEDNES- 
DAYS and FRIDAYS; from New — WED- 
NESDAYS, FRIDAYS and SUNDA 

From Chicago, WEDNESDAYS; cca aoe Orleans 
THURSDAYS. 

From St. Louis TUESDAYS 
and El Paso FRIDAYS. 

From — TUESDAYS 
DAYS 


; Flatonia THURSDAYS, 
from El Paso SATUR- 


No. 7. SAN FRANCISCO EXPRESS — Daily — 

Buffet Drawing Room Sleeping Cars Los Angeles 

to San Francisco; Vestibuled Pullman Ordinary 

Sleeping Car Los Angeles to Lathrop (for Sacra- 
mento). 


No. 25. THE OWL_LIMITED— Daily — Solid 
Vestibuled Train. Composite Buffet Car, Com- 
partment Car and Pullman Sleeping Car Los An- 
geles to San Francisco; Day Coach Fresno to San 
Francisco. Dining Car Los Angeles and Mojave, 
and Fresno and San Francisco. 


ROUTE 
WEST BOUND. 


No. 1. OVERLAND LIMITE D—Daily-— Solid Vesti- 
buled Train, Composite Buffet-Library Car, Double 
Drawing Room Sleeping Car and Dining Car Chi- 
cago to San Francisco, via Omaha and Cheyenne. 

Double Drawing Room Sleeping Car and Dining 
Car Chicago to San Francisco, via Omaha and 
Denver. 


No. 3. PACIFIC EXPRESS—Daily— Buffet Draw- 
ing Room Sleeping Car Chicago to San Francisco, 
via Omaha and Cheyenne. 

Double Drawing Room Sleeping Car Denver to 
San Francisco. 

Tourist Sleeping Car Chicago to San Francisco, 
via Omaha and Cheyenne (in charge of personal 
conductor from Chicago every THURSDAY). 


Through Tourist Cars — Personally Conducted 


From Minneapolis TUESDAYS to Los Angeles, via 
Omaha, Ogden and Sacramento. 

From Chicago TUESDAYS and THURSDAYS, via 
Omaha and Ogden, to Los Angeles. 


No. 5. PACIFIC EXPRESS — Daily — Vestibuled 
Drawing Room Sleeping Car and Dining Car Chi- 
cago to San Francisco, via Omaha and Denver. 

Vestibuled Standard Buffet Sleepi ng Car St. Louis 
to San Francisco, via Kansas City and Pueblo. 

Tourist Sleeping Car Denver to San Francisco 

Free Reclining Chair Cars Ogden toSan Francisco 


Through Tourist Cars — Personally Conducted 


From Chicago SATURDAYS to San Francisco, via 
Kansas City Puebloand Sacramento. 

From Chicago MONDAYS to Los Angeles, via Omaha, 
Denver and Ogden. 

From Chicago WEDNESDAYS to Los Angeles, via 
Omaha, Denver and Ogden. 

From St. Louis WEDNESDAYS S$ to San Francisco, via 
Kansas City, Denver and Ogden. 

From Chicago THURSDAYS to Los Angeles, via Kan- 
sas City, Pueblo and Ogden 

From Chicago TUESDAYS to Los Angeles, via Omaha, 
Pueblo and Ogden. 

From Chicago THURSDAYS to San Francisco, 
Omaha, Pueblo and Ogden. 

From Chicago FRIDAYS to Los Angeles, via Omaha, 
Pueblo and Ogden. 

From Chicago THURSDAYS to Los Angeles, via Kan- 
sas City, Pueblo and Ogden. 


via 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 


SHASTA ROUTE 


NORTH AND EAST BOUND. 


No. 16. OREGON EXPRESS — Daily — Drawin 
Room Sleeping Car San Francisco to Portland. 
Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Portland 
and Sacramento to Portland. 
Dining Car between Oakland and Roseburg. 


WEST AND SOUTH BOUND. 


No. 15. CALIFORNIA EXPRESS — Daily—Draw- * 
ing Room Sleeping Car Portland to San Francisco. 
Tourist Sleeping Car Portland to San Francisco; 
also Portland to Sacramento. 
Dining Car between Roseburg and Oakland. 


Tourist Sleeping Car from St. Paul THURSDAYS 
to San Francisco, via Tacoma and Portland. 


No. Il. SHASTA EXPRESS—Daily—Buffet Draw- 
ing Room Sleeping Car Portland to San Francisco. 
Tourist Sleeping Car Portland to San Francisco. 


No. 12. SHASTA EXPRESS—Daily— Buffet Draw- 

ing Room Sleeping Car San Francisco to Portland. 

Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Portland. 

WEDNESDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco 
to St. Paul, via Portland and Tacoma. 











Ttissatd that from the summitof Mt. Hamilton can be 
seen a greater area of the earth’s surface than from 
any other eminence. Onthe summit of Mt. Hamilton 
1s the greatest astronomical observatory in the world. 
San Jose ts the chief city of the Santa Clara Valley, 
one of the greatest fruit growing sections tn the world 
and a garden of bloom the vear round. 

If vou are traveling to San Jose, or through that de- 
lightful city to Mt. Hamilton, and require supertor 


Che Santa Clara Valley 
Che City of San Jose 
Che Hotel Vendome Iightful city to Mt Hamm 

Che Vendome Stables - Kotel Uendome 


2 will please vou. Send for beautifully illustrated 
Che Lick Observatory booklet on Mt. Hamilton and Lick Observatory (free). 


GEO. P. SNELL, Manager, San Jose, Cal. 
































Sixty Bushels of Corn per Acre 


CALIFORNIA is not a Corn State, but there are a few favored places in it where the 
best of corn is being raised. One of these places is the 


Laguna de Tache Grant in Fresno and Kings Counties in the center of the State. 
This land grows corn and all the crops raised by the 
eastern farmer, as well as all the California Fruits. It is being sold in ten-acre tracts or larger at 


$35.00 to $50.00 per acre including perpetual water right under which water for irrigation is 
furnished at an annual cost of 62% cents per acre. 





If you want to buy a good piece of land be sure to look over 
the Laguna. Descriptive printed matter free. 


Call on or address: Nares & Saunders, Laton, Fresno County, California 





CHAS W. MACKEY, PRESIDENT 
JAS. W. ROWLAND, VicE-PREGIDENT 


THE FRANKLIN STEEL CASTING CO. 


HIGH GRADE OPEN HEARTH 
STEEL CASTINGS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 
THE UP TO 60,000 POUNDS 


LONE STAR AUTOMATIC (M.C.B.) STEEL COUPLER 


THIS HAS STOOD A PULLING TEST OF 181,000 POUNDS AND THE 
LOCKING DEVICE REMAINED UNAFFECTED 


Principal Office: FRANKLIN, PA. New York Office: 253 BROADWAY 


CHAS. MILLER, SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT 
W. J. BLEAKLEY, TREASURER 


ROBT. McCALMONT, SECRETARY 
W. B. CORINTH, GENERAL SUPT. 
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Southern Pacific Company — Division, General and Traveling Agents 


mars one 


ANTWERP, BELGIUM 
il Rue pn de Grace 


RUD. FALCK......General European Passenger Agent 
a ae GA. 
H. W DNS inh ossnebccebsenen= General Agent 


C.W MURPHY. .. Traveling Passenger Agent 
BAKERSFIELD, CAL. 

W. V. MATL ACK RPP eee co aes s pkuee iain cae Agent 
wee WoW — E. German Street 


EsRAWrGhebie svenkeuknebecssocsee Agent 
BENSON. ARIZ. 
a Agent 
BOSTON, MASS.—170 Washington Street 
E. . CURRI EGE chioxchuwceseecee New England Agent 
wb 2. | City Passenger Agent 
DE & CAMPBELL ee Traveling Passenger Agent 
FRANK PATRICK........ Traveling Passenger Agent 


CHICAGO, ILL.—193 Clark Street 
W. G. NEIMYE chs voice exckseasaansaue General Agent 
A. Lea < Passenger Agent 
rE aa oO. 


CON iNO Eh on wis Suswpiep oalneicre General Agent 

Ww. E SDE TEIN 5 cs accens Traveling Passenger Agent 
CITY OF MBXICO 

. HACKLEY. .......General Agent, Traffic Dept. 


Shoo See Commercial Agent 
DENVER, CoLG.—iii3 17th Street 

W. K. MCcALLIS _ eee General Agent 

A. N. OLIVER. oo Passenger and Freight Agent 
DETROIT, MICH. 

CR US |. | CE ener 
EL PASO, TEX. 

W. R. FAGAN. . Division Passenger and Freight Agent 

J. A. SPRLAICY Passenger and Ticket Agent 
a ae 

J.F "HIXSON .Division Passenger and Freight Agent 

WM. B.M Traveling Passenger Agent 


-General Agent 


Division Passenger Agent 

J: R CHRISTIAN at cease ee Division Freight Agent 
GUAYMAS, SONORA 

J. A. NAUGLE. .Gen. Pass. Agt., Sonora Ry. (Limited) 
HAMBURG, GERMANY—6-8 Karlsburg 

RUD. FALCK..... General European Passenger Agent 
HANFORD, CAL 


W. W. GINGLES RCE CMe ny oeeaeesoseoneswaoen Agent 
HAVANA, CUBA 

ee ee eae Agents 
Se Ce SONORA 

eed ck seiees) Av kadeeeinaee Agent 
ey erry, MO. 

4 | a rere General Agent 
HOUSTON, TEX. 

UCIER..... ....Passenger and Ticket Agent 

Mf = SRESE eee ycubahecwanee ommercial Agent 
KEY WEST, FLA. 

TT Oe eee Agents 


LONDON, ENG. _ 
49 Leadenhall St., 18 Cockspur St. 
RUD. FALCK...... General European Passenger Agent 
—e a CAL.—261 South Spring St. 
LUCE, Ass! t Gen’! Passenger and Freight Agent 


R N. WAREOSEN <2. <s0.00...2-00 City Passenger Agent 
we 4K CAL. 
R. F TSON Ree cubenererns Sau ere S Agent 


MONTEREY, _ 


Peta Pat besiege Traveling Passenger Agent 
NASHVILLE, TENN.—4 Noel Block 
ee Re I gious cise ssnans Traveling Passenger Agent 
NEW atin N. Y.— 
349 Broadway and I Battery Place 
EDWIN at aha .....Asst. General Traffic Manager 


SA ot. Caer Eastern Passenger Agent 

SSO. 2 ¢ ae Eastern Freight Agent 
NEW eta LA. 

F.S. D ER ....Assistant ae Passenger Agent 

H BBOTT cnn eK eh we aehe City Passenger Agent 





OGDEN, UTAH 
Se eee aa is loiearaenteail Ticket Agent 
CA IE SES ae Freight Agent 
. Division Pass. and Freight Agent 


EAE ae ee Commercial Agent 






PP Perr eek ee Tere, Agent 
PHILADELPHIA, PA.—109 South Third Street 
RRS HS a Re norers: ent 
3 Mi. ST ONGACRE nor, Traveling Passenger Agent 
PHOENIX, ARIZ. 
CR OL 6 <0 Se Ree eee en Agent 
PITTSBURG, PA. 
me EE e ois. Js Va nken copies cane General Agent 
J. STANLEY ORR........ Traveling Passenger Agent 
POMONA, CAL. 
Pe EEE Go nuk hose seed Sehaecn ses sues ees Agent 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
R. B. MILLER....Gen’l Pass. Agent, Lines in Oregon 
PR Se eee Traveling Passenger Agent 


V. A. SCHILLIN 

es rar 

R.A Te ee PLE RUS ke bee bis wikis Wick 5G ion hs eR 

REDLANDS, CAL. 
H. EATON 


City Ticket Agent 


.. Agent 


E. H. PRENTICE.. 

RIVERSIDE, CAL. 

J.R. GRA y. eer reer Commercial Agent 
ROTTERDAM, NETH,—92 Wynhaven, S. S. 

RUD. FAL CK. benaiee General European Passenger Agent 

CARR ARENTO, CAL. 

ES.... Division wienenieces and Freight Agent 

Sees aaah ee eeoa ee gne Agent 

City Passenger Agent 


..Division Pass. and Freight Agent 


a8 Agent 
SALT LAKE. cry, UTAH—214 Dooly Block 
he asks 6s xaseuesisee ae oe General Agent 


Pe to EE | er Division Passenger Agent 

R. L. MCKIBBIN.......... ‘picts Passenger Agent 
SAN BERNARDINO, CAL 

FRANK DONNATIN............02.2eeeeeceeeees Agent 


— reek CAL.—90! Fifth Street 
Commercial Agent 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—613 Market Street 


oy fF Seer General Agent 
eee oc rcanawanss eoeaeyoneses Ticket Agent 
W. MCMURRAY........... Agent Information Bureau 
Se cee |. eee City Passenger Agent 
Aa | ae Traveling Passenger Agent 
S83 Us ee Traveling Passenger Agent 
PP) MEER con onesne cs sunsaseese Passenger Agent 


SAN JOSE, CAL.—16 South First Street 
T. A. GRAHAM. Division Passenger and Freight Agent 
fe Uo! is Traveling Passenger Agent 
eae | Lane one’ CAL. 


SAN LUIS. POTOSI, MEX. 
EDO. SADA... Traveling doubted and Freight Agent 
oar oO CAL 


SANTA MONICA, CAL. 
A. W. MCPHERSON...................0.002005 Agent 
wens dis semaines First Avenue 


st. LOUIS, MO. 
J. H. LATHROP 


akg gs CAL. 


SYRACUSE, N. Sliema South Franklin Street 
BRO OK ew York State Agent 
TACOMA, mie H.—1108 Pacific Avenue 


De MINE RUN o505 Kc a hinwa ois cssacan . Agent 
— CAL. 
ST. J. CAUDRON.......... Leu denicke ren Agent 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
A. J. POSTON... -General Agent, Sunset Excursions 
WOODLAND, CAL. 
RPA SMEDS ich conse ues esesssebeeawanene Agent 


Descriptive literature regarding the territory traversed by Southern Pacific Company lines, and information 
concerning tickets, routes of travel, sleeping car accommodations, etc., 
person, to any agent of the Southern Pacific. 


can be obtained on application, by letter or in 
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Sunset Magazine 





November, 19O1 








INDIAN BASKET FROM PLIMPTON COLLECTION, Cover Illustration 
MARIA ANTONIA OF CAHUILLA - - - Frontispiece 
BASKET MAKERS OF CALIFORNIA AT WORK George Wharton James 
EXPERIMENTAL AGRICULTURE IN CALIFORNIA Chas. Howard Shinn 
A THANKSGIVING REVERIE (Poem) - - H. Robt. Braden 
THANKSGIVING RANCH - - - - A. J. Wells 
A WINDOW VISTA AT SANTA BARBARA (Poem) 5S. E. A. Higgins 


HORSES OF CALIFORNIA (Fifth Paper) ‘ Joseph Cairn Simpson 
SONG OF THE S. P. (Poem) - - - Dorothea Dimond 
CORRECT TIME AND TIMEPIECES - - F. H. McConnell 


RAILWAY NOTES - - - ‘ - - 





COA GOYA GOYA SOYA SOA SOA SOV 


Price, ten cents per copy; one dollar per year. 


A Magazine of the Border 
Advertising rates made known on application. 


Please remit by money order or check payable it pictures the wonders and 
to Southern Pacific Company, San Francisco. 
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MARIA ANTONIA, ONE OF THE MOST EXPERT OF THE CAHUILLA, CALIFORNIA, BASKET-MAKERS. WHEN THE 
PHOTOGRAPH WAS TAKEN SHE WAS JUST BEGINNING AN ELABORATE BASKET. CAHUILLA HAS BEEN MADE 
FAMOUS BY THE REFERENCE TO IT IN MRS. HELEN HUNT JACKSON’S ‘‘ RAMON¢ 
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ASKETRY is a primitive art. 
B It is found among all primitive 

peoples in some form or other, 
and in the remains of the most ancient 
people. From the tombs of Egypt 
baskets have been taken, made at the 
time when Moses and Aaron appeared 
at the court of Pharaoh, or even be- 
fore Abraham became a wanderer on 
the plains of Kadesh and Shur. The 
earliest visitors to Asia found bas- 
ketry, and when the Columbian dis- 
coveries opened up the new world of 
America, every tribe was found to 
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iLLUSTRATED FROM PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR 


THREE EXQUISITELY WOVEN BASKETS IN 
THE PLIMPTON COLLECTION, SAN DIEGO 
have its expert basket-makers, from 
the farthest region in the south to 
the highest point reached in the 
north. And it was not an art found 
in a rude and primitive state. It was 
highly developed, and, indeed, was 
then in its days of glory—a glory 
never since surpassed and seldom 
equaled. 

To the Californian it must ever be a 
fact of great interest that nowhere in 
the world was the art of basket- 
making carried on with greater skill 
and success than in his own state. 
From north to south the native Cali- 
fornians were all more or less expert 
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propose to conduct 
the reader, in an easy 
and chatty kind of 
way, to several bas- 
ket-making peoples 
of California, that he 
may see them at their 
work, learn a few 
characteristics of spe- 
cial kinds of weav- 
ing, and gain a little 
deeper insight into 
what basket-weaving 
used to mean, and 
still does, to some of 
those who are en- 
gaged in it. 

In the Yosemite 
valley, even under 
the very shadow of 
Sentinel Rock and 
within reach of the 
music of the great 
Yosemite falls, two or 
three camps of bas- 
ket-making Indians 
may often be found. 
And yet they are not 
Yosemite Indians. 
There is a_ small, 
scattered remnant of 
the once great and 
powerful Yo-ham-i-ti 
tribestillin existence, 
basket- makers. The Pomas in the but its members are generally to be 
north were equally proficient with found near Cold springs and at Wa- 
the Palatingwas in the south, and, wona, rather than in the world-famed 
though it must be confessed that the valley to which they have given their 
art of basketry is on the de- 
cline, it is not less certain that 
the California Indian of today 
holds a very high position 
among the existing basket- 
making peoples of the world. 

It is not my purpose in this 
short article to present a com- 
prehensive survey of the whole 
field occupied by the California 
basket-maker. I have neither 
the knowledge nor the ability 
to dothis. Of one tribe alone, 
the Pomas, Dr. J. W. Hudson, 
of Ukiah, has written, with a 
wealth of knowledge and 
research that has never before 
or since been equaled by any 
other writer about the basketry 
of any other people. I merely MONO INDIAN’S ACORN CACHE, USUALLY ERECTED IN FRONT OF 














YOSEMITE INDIAN’S ACORN STOREHOUSE 
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MERCED NOLASQUEZ OF AGUA CALIENTE, MOTHER OF THE PRESENT CAPITAN OF AGUA CALIENTE INDIANS 


name. The Yosemite Indians of to- 
day are generally either Paiutis or 
Monos, and both tribes are excellent 
basket-makers. 

A small but interesting collection of 
baskets may be found in the valley, 
at the photographic studio of Mr. J. T. 
Boysen, and I have no doubt he will 
gladly show it to visitors who proffer 
a request to him. 

Not far away from the foot of Yo- 
semite falls is an Indian camp, and 
there I found three acorn caches. 
They are perched upon stilts and are 
of rude basket-work, an opening being 
left near the bottom through which 
the store can easily be reached. 

When I made my trip to the Monos, 


before described in the pages of Sun- 
sET, I found there an acorn cache of 
different construction. It was perched 
on stilts, as were the Yosemite ones, 
but these supported a rude platform 
of crossed logs, on which the cache 
proper rested. It is a pyramidal 
structure and was erected in front of 
the cottage door, so that it could be 
constantly watched. Like the Yo- 
semite caches, it is of rudely twined 
twigs, but this, when full, was cov- 
ered over with canvas, so as to pro- 
tect it completely from the weather. 

Further south than the Monos is 
the Tule River reservation. Here I 
found many expert weavers and dis- 
covered several interesting facts. We 
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speak of Tulare, Yokut, Paiuti, Fort 
Tejon and Mono baskets as distinct 
species of weave. I am inclined to 
doubt whether any person can dis- 
tinguish between them, unless he has 
personally purchased from the weaver 
and learned from her to which tribe 
she belongs. For here on the reser- 
vation are people of all these names. 
The original stock that once inhabited 
all this region, from the Fresno river 
as far south as Fort Tejon, was the 
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Yokut. They were divided into a 
number of clans, many of which are 
named by Powers in his “Tribes of 
California,” and several of which he 
never knew. I found, among others, 
the Yo-er-kal-is, Yo-el-man-is and Wi- 
chum-nas, together with Paiutis. 
Now, the intrusion of the Paiutis 
(whose original habitat is Nevada) 
into this region offers a most interest- 
ing and fascinating field for medita- 
tion. Why came they hither? They 




















STUDY OF A TYPICAL BASKET-MAKER OF CAHUILLA 
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themselves give the answer. 
Living, as they did, on the 
alkali plains of Nevada, sub- 
ject to drought and conse- 
quent starvation, the struggle 
for existence became too 
great. Their hardships did 
not prevent their multiplying 
in great numbers, and soon 
they were forced to “ex- 
pand.” Whither should they 
go? Eastward, where tribes 
were similarly situated as 
themselves, or westward, 
where the game-haunted 
summits and slopes of the 
California mountains, the 
fish-stocked streams of the 
lower slopes, the fertile grass 
and shrub-covered foothills 
and valleys, and the herds 
of deer and antelope that 
roamed the plains assured 
them a livelihood far superior 
to any they had ever before 
enjoyed? There were not 
many passes, but with these 
they were more or less famil- 
iar: Bloody canyon, Walker, 
El Cajon. These afforded 
the opportunity. Stealthily 
they laid their plans, and 
when time was ripe they forced their 
way over the summits and completely 
split the once powerful Yokut nation 
in two. They took possession of 
Kings river, Kern river, Kern lake 
and Poso creek, and, though efforts 
were now and again made to drive 
them out, they found the land too 
great a “land of promise,” a “land 
flowing with milk and honey,” to 
abdicate their joys. If they left, it 
must be by force, and that the Yo- 
kuts could not apply with sufficient 
convincement to be successful. Thus, 
in a few years the singular spectacle 
was found of this once great nation 
split apart by the alien Paiutis, who, 
from that day until they succumbed 
to the vices taught them by the 
whites, held securely to the territory 
they had gained. The baskets of each 
are almost alike in design and so 
absolutely the same in weave, that no 
person, however expert, could pos- 
sibly tell which was Paiuti and which 
Yokut. 
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TULARE BASKET IN PLIMPTON COLLECTION, SAN DIEGO 
The zigzag line represents lightning, the meanderings of a stream, 


or the barbs of a Yucca palin. 

Three exquisitely woven baskets in 
the Plimpton collection, San Diego, 
(see illustrated title of this article) 
reveal the various modes of present- 
ing the human figure. The basket, 
oval in shape, shown in an accom- 
panying picture, was made by a Wi- 
chumna of the Yokut tribe. She was 
living in one of the upper reaches of 
Kings river, in Kern county. Here 
the figures are those of dancers, hold- 
ing hands, some wearing feather kilts. 
This undoubtedly represents a ‘big 
dance’’—something the weaver de- 
sired to celebrate and keep in mem- 
ory, as the kilted figures are possibly 
those of shamans, many of whom were 
present. The crosses were copied 
from the pictured rocks of the lo- 
cality, and, taken in conjunction with 
the great dance, the presence of so 
many kilted shamans or medieine men, 
and the explanation given that these 
crosses represent battles, I assume 
that this is the memorial basket made 
by a woman who witnessed the dances 
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MONO MAIDEN BASKET-MAKER IN THE YOSEMITE VALLEY 


held in honor of certain decisive vic- 
tories won by her people. 

Above the dancers is the diamond- 
back rattlesnake pattern, beautifully 
woven. The basket to the left in the 
picture is by a Tulare weaver, and 
shows the general method followed by 
this people to represent the human 
figure. In the border above the fig- 
ures is the rattlesnake pattern divided 
into segments, and thus making a kind 
of St. Andrew’s cross, which has led 
some people to interpret the sign as 


proof that these Indians have been 
subject to Christian influences. This 
is an error, at least so far as this de- 
sign is concerned. It is a manifesta- 
tion of the fact that makers do not 
always slavishly adhere to any set 
design, and that by and by there re- 
sults a loss of the distinctively imi- 
tative pattern and the gain of a 
conventionalized form that, by suc- 
cessive mutations, may lose all resem- 
blance to the original. 

One old weaver to whom I showed 
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PAIUTI EXPERT AT TULE RIVER RESERVATION 
The basket designs of Yokut and Paiuti Indians are practically the same 


this design informed me that the rat- 
tlesnake pattern was originally in- 
corporated into baskets, by ancestors, 
as a propitiatory offering to the snake. 
Prayers were said asking immunity 
from danger for themselves and fam- 
ilies from the reptile’s deadly bite. 
In the course of time the diamonds of 
the design were cut in half and placed 
upon the baskets in the form of a St. 
Andrew’s cross. The identity of this 


cross with the rattlesnake design 
would be apparent to no one, and if 
the inquirer were to ask of an Indian 
what it meant, and he were to be told 
that it was a prayer tothe rattlesnake, 
asking him not to bite the weaver, the 
answer would seem to be far-fetched 
and strange. Yet a study of the 
growth of the design and the muta- 
tions through which it has passed, 
renders its symbolic meaning clear. 
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TULARE BASKET IN PLIMPTON COLLECTION, SAN DIEGO 
Here the origin of the St. Andrew’s cross is believed to be shown 


The basket to the right in this pic- 
ture is an old Inyo county basket, 
purchased in Lone Pine from a Paiuti 
woman by Mr. A. W. de la Cour Car- 
roll, an enthusiastic basketry collector, 
who has secured some choice speci- 
mens. It shows the oldest type of 
human figure known to these Indians, 
and offers a singular contrast to both 
the other designs. 

Another picture shows several fine 
“Tulare” baskets in the Plimpton col- 
lection. In color, weave and design 
they are equally delightful to the ex- 
pert. In one the origin of the St. 
Andrew’s cross is clearly and beauti- 
fully shown, as it is apparent to the 
most casual observer that the single 
crosses of the second, fourth and sixth 
rows of design from the top are but 
the diamonds of the first, third and 
fifth rows cut in half at their points. 
The design on another represents 
watercourses, with quail, and the W- 
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like design in the upper part 
of one of the watercourses 
is said to represent a spring. 
Another basket shown may 
represent three different 
things, and, as no interpreta- 
tion was obtained from the 
original weaver, the reader 
may make his own choice. 
With some weavers the zig- 
zag line represents lightning, 
with others a convention- 
alized representation of the 
meandering of a stream, and 
with still others the pointed 
barbs of the yucca or Spanish 
dagger. 

At Cahuilla, made memor- 
able by Helen Hunt Jackson 
in her fascinating “ Ramona,” 
there are a number of skilled 
basket-makers: Marie Los An- 
geles, Felipa Akwaka, Rosa- 
rio Casero, Maria Antonia 
and several others. Their 
ware is not as fine as that of 
the Yokuts, though it is 
somewhat in the same style. 
Maria Antonia beginning 
work on a basket is shown 
in one of the photographs. 
The inner grass of the coil 
is called ‘“su-lim,’ and is 
akin to our broom corn in 
appearance. The coil is made by wrap- 
ping with the outer husk of the stalk 
of the squawweed and skunkweed, 
and the root of the tule, the two 
former being termed ‘‘se-e-let” and 
the latter ‘“se-el.” 

The only colors used are black, 
brown, yellow and white. The white, 
yellow and brown are colors natural 
to the growth and are neither bleached 
nor dyed. The black is made by tak- 
ing a potful of mud from the sulphur 
springs that abound in the reservation 
and boiling it, stirring the mud and 
water together. As the mud settles 
the liquid is poured off, and, while 
hot, is used to color the splints. Two 
or three “soakings” are necessary to 
give the fast and perfect color. The 
brown is the natural color of the tule 
root. The outer coating is peeled off 
into splints never longer than ten 
inches, but generally nearer six or 
seven. It is a common sight to finda 
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number of these splints hung 
up in the humble “ kishes,” 
or tule or willow huts of the 
Cahuillas. 

A number of baskets of 
these people are here shown, 
and some from other villages 
of the vicinity. They are 
mainly in the collection of 
Dr. C. C. Wainright, the 
physician of the Tule River 
and Mission Indian Agency. 
A few of the baskets are 
mine. The one to the ex- 
treme right of the bottom 
row in this picture was made 
by Juana Apapos, at Saboba, 
near San Jacinto, and yet it 
represents mountains and 
valleys — conventionalized, 
of course—of the region 
round about Cahuilla. The 
mountain peaks are repre- 
sented by the higher portion 
of the design and the valleys 
by the depressions. It will 
be noticed that black splints 
are worked into the valleys. 
These represent the soil, and 
the small white spot under- 
neath the soil shows the 
water sources— the springs. 

Above the valleys are two large 
black triangles, united. When I asked 
Juana what these represented she was 
a long time in answering. She was 
afraid I would laugh at her, and, with 
an Indian’s sensitiveness to ridicule, 
she positively refused to tell me. But 
when I finally satisfied her that I 
would not laugh, she said they repre- 
sented trees. When she began the 
design she soon saw that they would 
come out much too large, but she had 
started and was resolved to finish 
them as she had begun. 

Human figures are seen in the bas- 
ket to the left,in the bottom row, and 
in the oval basket in the third row 
from the bottom are conventionalized 
arrow points. In the basket below 
the one which bears the legend, “1895 
Basket,” are flying geese, and in the 
second basker from the left, in the top 
row, is a representation of the tracks 
of aworm. The second basket from 
the left, in the second row from the 
top, shows the rainbow, while the 
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TULARE BASKET IN PLIMPTON COLLECTION 
The design represents water courses with quail 


second basket from the left, in the 
bottom row, has the spider-web pat- 
tern afterward to be referred to. 

The conical carrying basket to the 
right, in which Dr. Wainright’s little 
boy insisted upon sitting while I made 
the photograph, contains a design 
that perfectly represents the poetic 
conceptions of the Indian and her 
methods of weaving them into her 
basketry. 

In another picture is reproduced an 
interesting Cahuilla photograph. It 
shows the Ka-wa-wohl or acorn mor- 
tar, around the top of which a circular 
piece of basketry is securely fastened 
with pinon gum. This basketry acts 
as a guard to keep the acorns from 
flying out as the ‘‘ta-kish,” or pound- 
ing stone, is brought down upon them. 
It is laborious work, this whole pro- 
cess of making bread from acorns, for 
everything has to be done without 
any of the modern methods for saving 
strength expenditure. Students of 
the human face and hands will also 
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YOKUT WEAVER AND A FUTURE CHIEFTAIN 


be much interested in those here 
shown, especially the hands, for there 
are characteristics in them that are 
generally associated only with cen- 
turies of high breeding and culture. 

Another Cahuilla weaver shown is 
a keenly alert and intelligent woman, 
Maria Los Angeles by name. She 
lives in Durasno canyon — the canyon 
of the peach — at Cahuilla, and makes 
quite a number of fairly good baskets 
each year. 


At Agua Caliente, on Warner's 
ranch, San Diego county, are a num- 
ber of good basket-makers. Their style 
of weave, materials and colors used, 
and general run of designs are similar 
to those of Cahuilla, and it would be 
impossible to determine at which 
place a basket was made if one had 
not seen it in the process of manu- 
facture. Merced Nolasquez is the 
mother of the present Governor or 
Capitan of Agua Caliente, and she is 
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MARIA LUGO, POUNDING ACORNS AT CAHUILLA, 


naturally an aristocrat and a leader. 
She and her son both have a dignity 
which would impress any one who 
could see below the Indian exterior. 

A short time ago a high dignitary of 
one of the churches wrote a letter to 
the press, stating that these people 
were suffering for want of the neces- 
saries of life. It might have done the 
reverend bishop good had he seen the 
indignation of this woman and her son 
when they were told what had been 
said of them and their people. They 
repudiated the idea that they or any 
of the Indians of Southern California 
needed help from the white man. All 


SHOWING THE KA-KA-WOHL OR ACORN MORTAR 


they asked was that they be left alone 
and given a fair chance, and they were 
quite capable of caring for them- 
selves. The same things were said at 
Cahuilla, where I went around and 
visited every “‘kish”’ or house in the 
village. With the exception of three 
sick and crippled persons, there was 
not one who did not resent the impu- 
tation of incapacity to provide all that 
was necessary for the proper susten- 
tation of life. 

The design of Merced’s basket is 
the spider- web pattern, a pattern 
largely popular with the Hopi people 
of northern Arizona, and found on 
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many of the baskets used for holding 
the sacred meal in their snake dance, 
which is now one of the best known 
of all Indian ceremonials. 

When I asked Merced for the mean- 
ing of the design, she said that in the 
long time ago her people lived where 
there was little or no water. They 
prayed constantly for rain, but before 
their prayers were uttered they sought 
to gain the favor of the Spider Mother, 
who made all the clouds, and they 
wove the representation of the spider 
web in their baskets for that purpose. 

When I told her that, prior to the 
Hopi snake dance, the Antelope priest 
goes, with sacred meal and bahos 
(prayer sticks), to the shrine of the 
Spider Woman and there prays and 
sprinkles the sacred meal from one of 
these baskets and deposits the bahos, 
she said: 

“Perhaps they (the Hopi) all same 
as my people long ago.” 

To attempt to describe the different 
kinds of weaves in this article would 
be impossible. In spite of the ridicu- 
lous assertions sometimes made, that 
there are only two styles of weave, I 
must again affirm, as I have done else- 
where, that he who imagines Indian 
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basketry is so simple and primitive an 
art is far too ignorant to write upon 
the subject. In my small book I have 
let experts tell what they know about 
it, and, as Dr. Hudson says of the 
Pomas alone, they have nine kinds of 
weave still in use and four that are 
obsolete, and as many more kinds can 
be found in the widely diverse bas- 
ketry of the southwest. 

Another most interesting thing in 
connection with basketry should not 
be overlooked, and that is that the 
materials used depend almost entirely 
upon the natural growths of the coun- 
tries in which the various weavers 
live. For instance, the Pomas find a 
beautifully colored and tough, durable 
wrapping splint from the root of the 
slough grass. The Cahuillas, on the 
other hand, not having this particular 
grass root, substitute the root of the 
tule. In Arizona, however, the outer 
husks of the various yuccas have to 
answer for this same purpose. In 
Japan the bamboo is used, in Maine 
the sweetgrass, and so on. Hence, 
there is to be gained from the study 
of Indian basketry a knowledge of 
techno - geography that in itself is 
highly instructive and interesting. 
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Experimental Agriculture in California. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA STATIONS, 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE. 


By Charles Howard Shinn. 


I, human enterprises of real 
A value develop slowly and from 

rude beginnings. Their his- 
tories if written out in detail come at 
last to involve the affairs of many per- 
iods and communities. The remark 
applies with especial force to the 
modern experiment station system of 
the United States, the seed of which 
was sown by a son of the third Chief 
Justice of this country, Hon. Oliver 
Ellsworth of Connecticut. 

Henry IL. Ellsworth, the first Ameri- 
can Commissioner of Patents, gave 
much attention to improvements in 
agricultural methods. He advised 
some regular system of selecting, dis- 
tributing and testing seeds, also the 
obtaining of agricultural statistics, the 
exhibition of agricultural products, 
and the prosecution of agricultural 
investigations. From these sugges- 
tions came an agricultural division in 
the Patent Office, which gradually 
grew, until we now have a Secretary 
of Agriculture sitting in the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet. In 1839 the govern- 
mental appropriation for agriculture 
was $1000; in L9OL it is $3,803,500. 


At the present time the American 
Department of Agriculture is beyond 
question the most extensive organiza- 
tion of the kind in the world, and its 
publications form a stupendous body 
of technical literature. Its chief divi- 
sions, such as animal industry, chemis- 
try, botany, entomology, biological 
survey, forestry, vegetable physiology 
and pathology, agrostology, foreign 
markets, pomology, soils, seeds, weather 
and others, are great and thoroughly 
organized offices, whose workers co- 
operate constantly and heartily with 
the various experiment stations. But 
the most direct connection which the 
various stations have with the depart- 
ment is by the Office of Experiment 
Stations, established in 1888. 

The roots of the station system lie 
even further back than those early 
suggestions of the many-sided Ells- 
worth. Experiments were suggested 
by the brilliant and prosperous men 
who organized the first agricultural so- 
cieties in South Carolina and Philadel- 
phia (1785) andelsewhere. President 

Jashington in 1796 advised a national 
board of agriculture “to assist a spirit 
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of discovery and improvement.” El- 
kanah Watson, in the closing years of 
the eighteenth century, suggested “an 
experimental farm.” In the course of 
time agricultural colleges were estab- 
lished in different places and all took 
steps to organize “model farms,” or 
try pertinent experiments. The Uni- 
versity of California was one of the 
first institutions in the United States 
to undertake chemical examinations 
of soils, field experiments, fertilizer 
tests and other agricultural investiga- 
tions. In 1872 representatives of all 
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IS, THINNED AND UNTHINNED, 
FROM THE SUB-STATION NEAR POMONA 


the agricultural colleges met at Wash- 
ington and adopted a report in favor 
of experiment stations, modeled upon 
those which were then in successful 
operation in Europe, but adapted to 
American conditions. Connecticut, 
Cornell University, and other places, 
as well as California, had them in oper- 
ation before any especial national aid 
was given for station work. 

But the establishment of the agri- 
cultural college system itself is of par- 
ticular interest, for it was a war 
measure. May 15, 1862, President 
Lincoln created an independent De- 
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partment of Agriculture, separate from 
the Patent Office. Lincoln alsosigned, 
July 2d of the same year, the famous 
Morrill Land Grant Act, which gave 
each state for colleges devoted to “‘Ag- 
riculture and the Mechanic Arts” 
thirty thousand acres of government 
land for each Senator and Represen- 
tative. This great gift was followed 
in 1887 by the Hatch act, giving each 
state $15,000 a year for experiment 
stations, and requiring annual reports 
and bulletins to be published. Again, 
in 1890, the Morrill Aid Act became a 
law and at the present time adds to 
the endowment of each of the agri- 
cultural and mechanic arts colleges a 
sum of $25,000 per annum. 

What is the result? According to 
the latest report of Director True of 
the Office of Experiment Stations 
(‘‘ Statistics of Land Grants and Agri- 
cultural Experiment Stations for the 
year ending June 30, 1900’), there 
are now sixty-five land-grant colleges 
and universities, sixty-two of which 
maintain courses in agriculture. The 
aggregate value of the permanent 
funds and equipment of these institu- 
tions is nearly $60,000,000. They re- 
ceive annually $719,999 from the 
United States for experiment stations; 
their total other income is $6,481,000 
per annum. They have graduated 
41,690 persons. Excluding the branch 
stations there are fifty-seven Agricul- 
tural Experiment Stations in the 
United States, fifty-two of which re- 
ceive national aid. About seven hun- 
dred persons are employed in the work 
of management and original investi- 
gation. These officers include botan- 
ists, entomologists, dairymen, biolo- 
gists, physicists, geologists, mycologists, 
bacteriologists, irrigation experts, for- 
esters, etc. In 1900 the stations pub- 
lished three hundred and eighty-six 
annual reports and bulletins, besides 
many leaflets and articles for the di- 
rect use of the newspapers. Thecom- 
plete bibliography of station literature 
covers one hundred and fifteen closely 
printed pages in bulletin eighty of the 
Office of Experiment Stations, and the 
list of valuable books published by 
officers of the stations covers several 
pages more. Thus, it will be plainly 
seen, there has been created a large 
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A CROP OF WHEAT PRODUCED BY EXPERIMENTAL WORK ON ALKALI LAND AT TULARE EXPERIMENT STATION 


and busy group of institutions devoted 
to agricultural investigations, and men 
of higher qualifications are being at- 
tracted to the work. 

It would be interesting to review 
the stations in Alaska, Nevada, Ari- 
zona, Oregon and other Pacific Coast 
states and territories, but the limita- 
tions of space compel me to confine 
myself to California. Here the varied 
soil and climate make sub-stations nec- 
essary, and the university authorities 
have established several. The four 
outlying farm stations are, first, South- 
ern Coast Range, located near Paso 
Robles; second, Sierra Foothill, located 
near Jackson; third, San Joaquin Val- 
ley, located near Tulare; fourth, South- 
ern California, located near Pomona. 
The two forestry stations are situated 
near the towns of Santa Monica and 
Chico. The headquarters for all, or 
the Central Station, is at Berkeley; the 
Professor of Agriculture and head of 
the Agricultural Department of the 
State University is also the Director 
of the Experiment Station. 

This plan of union greatly strength- 
ens the resources and adds to the rep- 
utation of the California station. All 
of the leading stations in the United 


States are either connected in a simi- 
lar way with universities (as at Cor- 
nell and Michigan), or receive large 
additional endowments from the state. 
A recent government report says of 
the California station: ‘‘ The fact that 
it has been managed with a consistent 
and continuous policy during the en- 
tire period of its existence has enabled 
it to carry out certain lines of work 
with unusual thoroughness and suc- 
cess.” This “continuous policy” is, 
of course, due to the long service of 
Professor Hilgard, who has been direc- 
tor since 1874, working with state ap- 
propriations until 1888, when the sta- 
tion was enlarged under the Hatch act, 
and became a part of the present sys- 
tem. No American scientist has a 
greater international reputation than 
has Professor Hilgard, and none is 
more beloved by his associates. He 
has been called the “ Dean of American 
workers in agricultural science.” 

The actual income of the California 
station during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1900, was $27,377.61, divided 
as follows: United States appropria- 
tion, $15,000; state appropriation (from 
university funds), $11,560; sale of farm 
products, $817.61. Some of the other 
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states do much better; Minnesota sta- 
tion in 1890 had an income of $56,- 
366.40, of which the state gave over 
$32,000; Connecticut gave its two sta- 
tions $24,300; and New York state ap- 
propriated the large sum of $86,989.80 
for the stations at Cornell and Geneva. 

California agriculture undoubtedly 
presents aS great a range of prob- 
lems, owing to our variety of soils, 
climates and productions, as does the 
agriculture of the fifteen states from 
Maine to Florida. The total annual 
income of the experiment stations in 
these fifteen states is more than 
$4,100,000, as against less than $28,000 
for California 
or $80,000 for 
Washington, 
Oregon, Cali- 
fornia and 
Arizona. 

The work 
of the Cali- 
fornia station 
presses for- 
ward steadily; 
its funds are 
used with ex- 
treme care, 
and its results 
have been 
very useful 
to the com- 
munity. The 
station has 
issued one 
hundred and 
thirty-two 
regular bulle- 
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by the various experts of the station 
staff. The number of agricultural 
meetings yearly attended by station 
workers is upwards of one hundred 
and fifty. 

The special investigations of the 
station have been many. For more 
than twenty years alkali soils, their 
origin, nature and reclamation, have 
been studied and the results, as set 
forth in various bulletins and reports, 
are most encouraging and valuable. 
Extensive observations of the pecu- 
liarities of arid soils have been pur- 
sued. This has developed into most 
practical studies of the root-systems 
of plants on 
such soils, 
the effects of 
irrigation and 
culture, and 
in a word the 
principles 
which under- 
lie the theory 
and practice 
of agriculture 
here. A soil 
survey of the 
entire state 
has been in 
progress since 
the organiza- 
tion of the 
station, and 
the work in- 
cludes studies 
of the various 
clays, marls, 
gypsum and 


tins, several PROFESSOR EUGENE W. HILGARD other fertil- 
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annual or biennial reports. The de- 
mand for these extends over the en- 
tire world. The other day I noted in 
the catalogue of a European dealer in 
second-hand books one of the earlier 
station bulletinsofsixteen pages, priced 
at the equivalent of one dollar. The 
station's regular mailing list consists of 
about six thousand names; its corre- 
spondence amounts to eight thousand 
or more letters on agricultural topics 
each year. Every Californian who is 
interested enough to ask for them can 
have the publications of the stations, 
and can have his questions answered 


ticular, analyses of waters for domestic 
use and irrigation. The last item is 
one of much and growing importance, 
as a water supply which is reasonably 
free from injurious minerals is essen- 
tial to the health and prosperity of 
every community. 

The station has made, and still con- 
tinues to make, studies of the fruits 
and fruit products of the state, demon- 
strating the very high sugar contents 
of California orchard fruits, particu- 
larly prunes and apricots; also, the 
influence of climate on different va- 
rieties. Investigations of citrus fruits, 
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wines, olives, sugar-beets, canaigre 
and other crops, particularly those 
best resisting droughts or alkali, have 
been very extensive. Studies of foods 
and dietaries for human beings and 
domestic animals have been carried on 
for years. Weeds, plant diseases, and 
injurious insects have received con- 
stant attention. Distribution of new 
and rare seeds and plants have been 
made annually. Classes, lectures, lab- 
oratory work, correspondence, original 
investigations into problems of Califor- 
nia agriculture fill the time of these 
busy workers, who try to follow the 
scriptural injunction: ‘Prove all 
things; hold fast to that which is 
good.” 

The sub-stations are important in 
themselves, and are doubly important 
because they bring the Central Sta- 
tion into close touch with other com- 
munities, whose problems differ widely 
from each other, and from those at 
Berkeley. Experiment orchards, vine- 
yards, collections of economic plants, 
grasses, clovers, cereals, and much 
illustrative material can be found at 
each place. In size the sub-stations 
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vary from twenty to forty acres. Vis- 
itors average from one hundred to five 
hundred per annum at each sub-sta- 
tion. These sub-stations are managed 
by a local trustee, called a patron, and 
by a foreman, directed from the Cen- 
tral Station, and frequently visited. 
All of these foremen are young, active, 
well-equipped and devoted heart and 
soul totheir work. They attend farm- 
ers’ clubs and institutes, and they 
take part in the higher life of the dis- 
tricts to which they are sent. All are 
married men, with capable, progressive 
wives, and those who have children 
are planning to give them agricultural 
educations. 

A good working library of books 
and pamphlets from all parts of the 
world has been formed at the Central 
Station and smaller collections are be- 
ing made at the sub-stations. Collec- 
tions of soils, woods, grasses, cereals, 
insects and textiles, economic products 
and whatever can be used to explain 
or illustrate agricultural science in its 
broadest sense, are being gathered at 
Berkeley, and sub-stations have begun 
to make attractive local collections. 
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A STUDY OF ALMOND TREE ROOTS ON HARD-PAN SOIL AT PASO ROBLES SUB-STATION 














A THANKSGIVING REVERIE. 
BY H. ROBT. BRADEN. 


Kind Nature drops her gentle veil 

O’er all the earth; full soon her tired children 
Close their eyes and, borne by unfelt hands, 
Pass thro’ the gates invisible to lands 

Serene, wherein, th’ imagination’s bars let down, 
All men are kings and all maids wear a crown. 


But not alone ’twixt hours of dark and dawn 

Do wistful hopes come true and wishes find fulfilment — 
As this will tell. 

For, glancing idly o’er the table’s snowy field, 

A crystal bow! | saw, with fruits up-piled, 

A multifarious group of gorgeous hue, 

Whose parent stems drank in the sunshine and the rain 
’Neath distant skies. 

By musings thus beguiled, insensible of time, 

Methought | crossed broad fields 

And climbed the mountain tops, nor paused 

Until, descending to the fertile vales, 

| trod the El Dorado of my dreams. 


In that bright land, whose shores are bathed 
By limpid waters tinged with sunset glow, 
The tillers of the soil approach most near 
To right approximation of the worth of toil 
Since One, to earth descending, lifted high 
And crowned the labor of the hands 
With dignity eternal. 
E’en while the tree, responsive to his care, 
Puts forth her bud and grows from day to day, 
The toiler reaps reward beyond his ken; 
For, tending wel! his charge, with faithful zeal, 
He draws more near to Nature’s heart 
And grows himself, broader and stronger, more beneficent, 
Filled with a deep serenity. 


Through shady avenues | passed, and thus beheld 
Grove after grove, with tiny bud, full-scented bloom 
And rich, ripe, golden fruit together clustering — 
Seedtime and Harvest wedded. 
Then, with that unamazed acceptance of the unforeseen, 
True token of the Dreamland Universe, 
A guide | found beside me, who, with gesture kind, 
Invited me to pluck the wondrous fruit, 
Whose smooth, fine skin, like to an athlete’s glistening, 
Enclosed a firm, sweet, juicy pulp, without a seed, 
And delicate as nectar. 
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A moment scarce it seemed, and lo 
On sloping mesa lands we stood, 
While o’er the mountain foot, as from a river’s source, 
Flowed bands of brightest green. 

Beneath the pointed leaves, with tendrils curled, 

The luscious clusters, purple or green or flaming red, 
In cool seclusion lay, half-hid, 

Sheltered alike, by prescient Nature’s thought, 

From the too-heated kisses of the tropic Sun, 

Or cold caresses of the chi!! Night Wind. 

‘“ There wait they the appointed hour 

To fill their destiny —to cheer, 

To strengthen Man, and, in their primal state, 

Endow his life with health and happiness.”’ 

Thus spake my Guide and ceased. 


While the soft air vibrated with her words, 

In place of groves and intertwining rows 

Of verdant ribands, now, long lanes of 

Leafy trees appeared, whose over-arching boughs, 
If unsupported, long ago had fall’n 

’Neath the burden of the gifts they bore. 

The Sun pours down his mellow warmth, 
Peaches, in velvet clad, and Apricots of gold, 
Nectarines, ruby-sided, Prunes all silver bloom, 
Are ripening fast; the husbandman must haste to gather in 
The harvest pendant there in rich profusion. 


Ripple of laughter and the hum of work are heard; 

Invisible the workers, ’mid the trees concealed, 

Whence rolls a stream of Nature’s wealth, 

While maidens fair, with fingers deft, divide 

The blushing fruit and lay the dainty morsels 

Where old Sol’s benignant rays 

May cure what ne’er were sick, 

But which, instead, all ailments of mankind 
Themselves dispel. 


Entranced, | pondered o’er the beauteous scene, 
Then turned for explication to my gentle Guide; 
Lo, she had vanished! In dismay | cried, 
‘*Tell me, fair spirit, how this land is known, 
And who thou art. O give me but a sign, 
That | may sojourn here and worship at thy shrine.”’ 
Faint as an echo came the answer clear, 
“‘In the far West, the land thou’ lt find, 
The spirit | of 
California.”’ 
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A Thanksgiving Ranch. 


By A. J. Wells. 


other country has such attractive 
minor industries, or offers so many by- 
ways to a livelihood. 

Here is one which requires no cap- 
ital, taxes no strength, demands no 
special skill, and invites to an out- 
door life. It can be carried on by the 
aged or the invalid, and yet is reason- 
ably profitable. It is turkey farming. 
Kate Douglas Wiggin has recently 
written the charming ‘Diary of a 
Goose Girl,” and George Fuller long 
ago painted with equal charm a Ken- 
“r tucky girl—a barefooted beauty — 
" aie herding turkeys. It only needs a 
: touch of genius to make the most 
prosaic life seem idyllic, and we want 
some one with pen or pencil to paint, 
not the gawky and awkward young 
turkeys, but the life of those that herd 
them —to idealize the life “of sun- 
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— silent, watch- 
Sul, sharp-exyed and 
peaceful 





said, “is not a poor man’s coun- 

try.” It was probably said first 
by somebody who came here and 
failed; by somebody who fancied that 
economic laws were suspended here, 
or that here was some specific to cure 
unthrift or bad judgment. There al- 
ways have been, and still are, great 
opportunities here for the investment 
of capital, and wealth is as desirable in 
this state as in any other. It is the 
economic blood of the state or the 
nation. 

But most of us must be content with 
“a living,” or, at best, a modest in- 
come, while many must toil for a mere 
subsistence. This is the way every 
country averages up. The nation, 
John Bright said, lives in the cottage. 
But no other country provides so gen- 
erously for the man in the cottage as 
California. The very climate is ben- 
eficent, and relieves much of the strain 
of living, while under soft skies the 
soil yields so abundantly that the 
needs of a family are won from it 
with ease. Everything grows here, 
and the laborer is not shut indoors 
because of the rigors of storm or cold. 
Every day may be a day of productive 
labor, and every day in the year some 
kind of plant life is growing. No 


(ssid, "is no it has often been 


burnt mirth” that, in our tawny foot- 
hills and under our glorious skies, 
finds so much more fresh air and 
healthful contact with nature than 
most of us know. Doubtless, the 
work of the boys and girls who herd 
turkeys seems dull enough. It is, if 
not glorified by dreams, by imagina- 


tion. ; 
Toiler, dost thou dream, 


At the seam, at the plow? 
The heritage of kings hast thou. 


And we who drone all the year in- 
side of brick walls look out to where, 
over our sunny foothills, a thousand 
times more sky is seen than bends o’er 
any town, envy those who can wander 
morning and evening in the free, sweet 
air, with nothing more troublesome to 
care for than turkeys. 

In this state the region most de- 
voted to this industry is not limited, 
except along the coast and where fogs 
are frequent. The whole interior, and 
high up along the slopes of the Si- 
erras, is admirably suited to raising 
the tender and foolish and doddering 
young turkey. But the region par 
excellence lies between the higher 
foothills and the plains as we go 
toward the Sierras. There is a strip 
of rolling land, hundreds of miles 
long, dry, gravelly without running 
watercourses, and almost untillable. 
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Much of it is underlaid by rocks, 
which creep to the surface, or is 
sprinkled with volcanic fragments 
that stand up, sharp and spur-like, 
above the surface. Green as soon as 
rains come, it is yellow from June to 
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unlovely plant with prickly capsules. 
But these are full of farinaceous seeds, 
and upon these the young feed greed- 
ily. Crickets abound and bugs, and 
especially a small grasshopper. 

This makes an ideal combination — 
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When the frost ts on the punkin and the fodder’s in the shock 
And you hear the kyouck and gobble of the struttin’ turkey cock. 


November — as “blonde as the women 
of Rubens.” 

Yet this region, bare and uninviting, 
has several advantages for the turkey 
farmer. First, it is dry. There are 
no moist or marshy places. The nights 
are dewless. There are no fogs. The 
young doddler can go abroad with 
safety before the sun is up. Next, 
there is natural food, seeds and insects. 
The Spanish poleo, a kind of mullein, 
grows abundantly. It is a small, harsh, 


dry air, dry soil, seeds and insects. 
Here, accordingly, are to be found 
gadding flocks of turkeys, sometimes 
five hundred, in a few cases a thou- 
sand or more. ‘The accessories are 
often of the simplest kind. A board 
cabin, a shepherd dog, a boy and a 
horse. The flocks are driven to the 
range early, and when the sun climbs 
pretty high are driven back into the 
shade until late in the afternoon. 
With a few acres in front on the 
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plains, a cow and a bit of ground 
for a “truck patch,” and a flock of 
turkeys to drive to pasture, and in 
November ship to the city, a good 
living is easily made and good blood 
will come with the coin. The market 
is San Francisco, Fresno, Stockton, 
Sacramento, where from fourteen to 
sixteen cents per pound can always 
be had. 

Of course, many small ranchers also 
raise a flock of the toothsome fowls. 
A hundred fat turkeys make quite an 
addition to the income of the small 
farmer, and it is almost all clear profit. 





HAPPIER WHEN THANKSGIVING 


But we write now of those who keep 
the Thanksgiving ranch—the un- 
fenced, unprized, arid foothills over 
which the silent, watchful, sharp-eyed 
and peaceful turkey roves. 

There is room here for many a fam- 
ily which, needing a kindly climate, 
must depend upon some easy but re- 
munerative occupation for support. 
After the first year there is no diff- 
culty, and as long as we ship carloads 
of fowls from the east every season 
there will be no obstacle in the way of 
making a living raising Thanksgiving 
dinners for other people to eat. 
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A Window Vista at Santa Barbara. 


Content I lie upon my cozy couch, 
Feet careless stretched toward the shining 
sun, 


Which, glimmering amid the vines and trees, 

And streaming strongly through the window 
panes, 

Pervades my quiet room with warmth and 
cheer. 

The slum’brous summer breezes gently waft 

The broad banana leaves with lazy grace; 

The wildwood elder lifts its umbels white 

Above the berry vines with fruits 
flowers; 

A sturdy loquat, showing deep-veined leaves, 

Holds golden bounty at its finger tips. 

The amaryllis, phlox and dainty fern 


and 


Geranium aud lemon-scented thyme, 
Touch heliotrope and spicy, perfumed pink. 
The quaint white rose my mother loved sends 
forth 
Its attar-scent close by the pink La France; 
At their sweet will nasturtiums riot run, 
While cacti cling to fence with fervid touch. 
From massive mount of whirling thick green 
leaves 
Tritomas upward spring, torches of flame, 
Their glories seen from far. These and much 
more 
In range of restless eye and weary brain; 
While over all and permeating all, 
The wondrous, matchless, healing atmos- 
phere. 
—S. EF. A. Higgins. 





Horses of California. 
FROM THE DAYS OF THE MISSIONS TO THE PRESENT. 


By Joseph Cairn Simpson. 


Fifth Paper —Horses and Horse-breeding Farms of San Mateo County. 


had I taken up the California 

harness-horse breeding farms in 
the order of their establishment, that 
of Mr. Stephen B. Whipple, in San 
Mateo county, would have been the 
first considered. That is, it was the 
first which was as well equipped as 
the best of the eastern farms of that 
era, 1862, and the stock imported of 
the blood which has proved to be by 
far the leading strains from that time 
until now. 

Previous to the venture of Mr. 
Whipple there was quite an influx of 
trotting stallions, a majority of which 
were of Vermont Black Hawk blood; 
the others Morgan, Clay, Hiatoga, 
Patchen, Trustee, etc. The first son 
of Rysdyk’s Hambletonian to come 
to California was Abdullah, in 1859, 
Mr. Whipple at one time being a part 
owner. The later importations were 


[ writing this series of articles, 


Speculation, a son of Hambletonian, 
and Whipple’s Hambletonian, a grand- 
son of the Hero of Chester. 

The location was well chosen. Ad- 
joining the town of San Mateo, it was 
within an easy road journey from San 
Francisco, and was a great attraction 
to the enthusiastic supporters of the 
sports of the track. 

And it is well worthy of notice that 
a great part of the county of San 
Mateo, outside of the mountain dis- 
trict, is well adapted for the breeding 
of horses. This has been proved by 
the number of good ones bred by Mr. 
Whipple, Mr. Corbitt, Mr. Hobart and 
others. A portion of Palo Alto is in 
San Mateo county, and the San Fran- 
cisquito creek, which separates it from 
Santa Clara county, is the northeast- 
ern boundary of the big rancho. Mr. 
Corbitt had wonderful success for 
several years in his campaigns in the 
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GUY WILKES (2:15%) BROUGHT FROM KENTUCKY TO WILLIAM CORBITT’S SAN MATEO FARM 
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east, and Mr. John H. Schultz, the 
wealthy horse owner of New York, 
was so well pleased with the Corbitt 
farm of four hundred acres that he 
offered a half million dollars for the 
place and the horses which were dom- 
iciled upon it. 

Mr. Schultz was disappointed when 
his offer was refused, thinking that he 
had made a liberal proposal. On be- 
ing told that there were other places 
equally as good, and, practically, no 
end to locations which presented 
everything that could be desired for 
breeding and rearing horses, he gave 
several reasons for his preference. 
Habituated to city life from boyhood, 
should he spend much of his time in 
California his home would be in San 
Francisco. The farm would be handy 
to reach; when he tired of riding in 
the cars he would have a pleasant 
drive to the place in the afternoon, 
watch the horses in their work the 
following morning, and home again in 
plenty of time for dinner. He ex- 
plained, too, that he did not want the 
trouble of fitting up a place and stock- 
ing it, preferring a ranch where sta- 
bles, track, paddocks and all the many 
other necessary adjuncts to a first-class 
establishment were provided. 

To horse fanciers who are some- 
what of the same temperament as Mr. 
Schultz, and those who desire for other 
reasons to be near the metropolis, San 
Mateo county is a land of promise. 
From Belmont to the line which sep- 
arates it from Santa Clara county, and 
from the marshland adjoining the bay 
to the rounded summits of the foot- 
hills, there is not an acre that is not 
suitable for stock-raising. In places 
the marsh does not intervene. On the 
Corbitt place there is a bluff bank of 
several feet where the land joins the 
water, and where marshes exist they 
are not extensive, and once the dry 
land is reached it is wonderfully 
fertile. So far as it includes the few 
miles on either side of the Southern 
Pacific Railway line there is no lack 
of knowledge. 

Visitors from the east who have a 
fondness for horses are reasonably 
well informed in regard to that part of 
the country, and, if accompanied by a 
Californian cicerone, every minute of 
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the journey until Palo Alto is reached 
will be occupied by a recital of the 
prominent events suggested by the 
landscape. 

A few miles after crossing the 
southern line of San Francisco county 
Tanforan Park is eulogized, and how- 
ever enthusiastic the raconteur, the 
place is well worthy of the most fer- 
vid praise. Tanforan is a modern 
racecourse in every respect, and 
though constructed for the “ high- 
mettled racer,’ there is no better 
trotting track in this or any other 
country. 

Not very far from Tanforan, the 
outlines of a track can yet be traced 
on some level land on the eastern side 
of the railway. That was Shell Park, 
where trotting matches for thousands 
of dollars were decided in the sixties, 
and in the clubhouse, which is now a 
ruin, the great American game, draw 
poker, was played for stakes so high 
that the show of hands turned over a 
moderate fortune to the one who held 
the best. 

But, passing over minor places, the 
interest will center in the vicinity of 
San Mateo town. Some two miles 
cityward, between the railway and 
the bay, is the San Mateo Stock Farm 
(Corbitt’s), with a track for training 
trotters three-quarters of a mile in 
circuit. 

On the other side of the railway is 
Burlingame. The track there is the 
regulation length—one mile—and 
gallopers are the most fancied. Not 
confined to those who participate in 
the “royal sport” (a misnomer, by the 
way) at Tanforan, Ingleside and Em- 
eryville, polo ponies are in evidence 
by the score, and the grounds on 
which this game is played, a descrip- 
tion of which was written some seven 
hundred and odd years ago by Marco 
Polo, are close at hand. Enthusiastic 
votaries are the younger division of 
Burlingame folks. Here are high- 
school saddle horses in plenty, and 
grand coach and carriage stock, which 
would be far grander if not mutilated 
at the behest of those who would fain 
emulate the example of other coun- 
tries. N. P. Willis described the tail 
of Lady Suffolk, the queen of the 
trotting tracks in the long, long ago, 
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TANDEM OF H. J. CROCKER AT ‘“‘“ELMWOOD,”’ MENLO PARK 


as fit for a Pasha’s standard, but it 
would trouble a still greater genius 
than that fashionable essayist and 
poet to find an appropriate simile for 
the quivering stub that is thrust 
through the crupper of a heavy im- 
ported harness. 

Prince Poniatowski has a farm on 
which he is breeding thoroughbreds 
in the neighborhood of Burlingame, 
and Mr. John Parrott is engaged in 
breeding hackneys, and is meeting 
with great success in producing this 
highly-prized English tribe, the sons 
and daughters of the importations 
from Great Britain, a manifest im- 
provement on the parental stock. 

It is only a step from the railway 
station at San Mateo to where Mr. 
Whipple brought the stallions and 
mares now nearly forty years ago, 
and, as stated before, it was a capital 
location, and was put in good order by 
the proprietor. In less than ten years 
after he had the place fully organized, 
owing to paralysis in his lower limbs 
and total blindness, he was forced to 
sell his stock at auction, but even in 
that short time he accomplished results 


which will indorse the claims advanced 
of the climatic advantages for horse- 
breeding in California. But whether 
the farm be large or small, the same 
evidence will be presented, and in 
this paper, confined to the horses bred 
and reared in San Mateo county, there 
will be no lack of testimony. 

In comparing horses of thirty years 
ago and those of the present, there 
must be borne in mind constantly the 
difference in existing conditions. Lay- 
ing aside the substitution of the pneu- 
matic tire for metal, the smaller diam- 
eter of the wheel and its construction, 
which practically overcame vibration 
—and these mean fully four seconds 
to the mile—there are decided im- 
provements in everything pertaining 
to fast harness horses. 

Before Mr. Whipple disposed of his 
stock at auction in 1873, his mare, 
Lady Blanchard, trotted in 2:26, the 
fastest time ever made by a trotter in 
California. There is one point of com- 
parison, however, that has a bearing. 
Very many celebrities were brought 
here from the east, with fast records, 
and not one of them equaled the time 
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of the native mare. So high an esti- 
mate was placed upon the performance 
that Mr. Alvinza Hayward paid $22,- 
500 for her. And as price is generally 
held to be a criterion of merit, the 
figures realized at the sale can be 
quoted. That was long before the 
“boom” era, and the only person 
who had paid prices in excess of that 
given for Lady Blanchard was Robert 
Bonner. 

Eighty-six horses were sold by Mr. 
Whipple, of which five were four 
years old, seven three years old, fif- 
teen two years old and eight one year 
old, the aggregate price being $102,- 
415, an average of $1190.87. Those 
which brought the highest price were 
Harvest Queen, $16,500, purchaser 
Alvinza Hayward; Whipple’s Ham- 
bletonian, $10,150, H. Kiernan; Spec- 
ulation, $8500, Claus Spreckels; Ham- 
bletonian, Jr., $5000, Captain Johnson; 
Ajax, $5000, Captain W. Kohl; Spec- 
ulation, Jr. brought $2900. Quite a 
large number of the mares brought 
from $1000 to $3000, and, altogether, 
it was the best auction sale of that 
number of horses which had ever been 
held in America. Ajax, the year pre- 
vious to the sale, won a match for 


tonian. 


$20,000, beating Alexander, by Geo. 
M. Patchen, Jr., and, altogether, the 
stock from Hambletonian Farm (the 
name Mr. Whipple gave his place) 
were very successful, and the get of 
the stallions occupy a prominent place 
in the records. 


Further proof of the advantages of 
the climate is shown by the second 


generation being far superior to the 


first. Thus, Azote, 2:0434, who, in 


some respects, is the greatest trotter 
that ever appeared on a track, is 


from a mare by Whipple’s Hamble- 
His campaign in 1895 was 
mentioned in a former paper, and to 


that can be added that he won six 
races, in which were eighteen heats, 
the average of which is 2:08; and 


Alix, which is second to Azote, in the 


same number of heats made an aver- 


age of 2:09. Georgeana, also from a 
Whipple’s Hambletonian mare, got a 
record of 2:0714; and to these can be 
added six more, with records from 
2:14 to 2:20, which were from dams by 
the premier stallion of Hambletonian 
Farm. Speculation, which shared the 
honors of the introductory breeding 
farm of California, did fairly well, and 
his daughters have also made their 
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mark, the sire of Charley Herr (2:07), 
Arthur G., being from a Speculation 
mare; and others of great promise 
have been bred at the Aptos farm of 
Claus Spreckels. 

San Mateo Stock Farm, the title 
which Mr. William Corbitt conferred 
on his place, was planned the year 
after the Whipple sale. In 1874 Mr. 
Corbitt made a trip to Orange county, 
New York, the center from which 
sprung the harness-horse tribe which 
now dominates the world. Could full 
statistics be presented, the accepted 
axiom that “figures do not lie” would 
elicit the remark that, granting the 
verity of the numerals, those who 
brought them together in this case 
handled them without regard to truth. 

The horse which was known by 
the name of Rysdyk’s Hambletonian 
—his registry number was 10, and 
hence there is a fondness on the part 
of those who like to air their knowl- 
edge of pedigrees for calling him 
Hambletonian 10—was foaled in the 
spring of 1849. His sire, Abdallah 
No. 1 of the Trotting Register, who 
got some of the celebrities of the time, 
may be awarded the title of the patri- 
arch of the tribe. He was foaled in 
1825, so that it is only a little over 
three-quarters of a century at farthest 
since the line was established. 

There has been only one champion 
trotter, Rarus, since the son of Ham- 
bletonian, Dexter, won the crown from 
Flora Temple in the ‘all ages” con- 
test, that descended from Abdallah by 
other lines than the Orange county 
sire. St. Julien wrested it from Rarus; 
then the Saint and Jay-Eye-See met 
in the lists, and the awkwardly named 
horse won. Rarus rested on 2:13, 
St. Julien 2:1234-2:114%, Jay-Eye-See 
2:10. But the following year, 1885, 
Maud S. wiped those high-water marks 
all out and placed 2:0834 on the mon- 
ument erected to commemorate the 
doings of the great trotters. Six years 
after Maud S. was adorned with the 
coronation robes, for the third time 
the world’s championship was won in 
California. It is better to state that 
the mark of Goldsmith Maid, 2:1634, 
was equaled by Occident at Sacra- 
mento in 1873; St. Julien won at Oak- 
land, 1879, and Sunol at Stockton, 1891. 
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All these records were made to 
high wheels, and with the advent of 
the bike came a wonderful reduction 
of the figures. The first year of its 
use, 1892, Nancy Hanks lowered her 
record from 2:09 to 2:04; two years 
after Alix made the mile in 2:0334, 
and that was the best until The Ab- 
bot, in the closing year of the century, 
marked 2:0834%. As before stated, 
Dexter was a son of Hambletonian; 
St. Julien, Jay-Eye-See, Maud S., 
Sunol and Nancy Hanks were of the 
second generation, and The Abbot 
is in the third. Paternally, Alix 
was in direct descent from Mambrino 
Chief, another branch of the family 
which descended from the sire of Ab- 
dallah. Mambrino was a son of im- 
ported Messenger, though there is a 
Hambletonian strain in her genealog- 
ical tree. 

But the line does not reign in this 
country alone. Russia, Austria, Ger- 
many, France, Italy, and in the big 
antipodean colonies, there is no one 
to question their right to the appella- 
tion of tribe regnant. It is truly mar- 
velous that in so short a period the 
descendants of one horse, in less than 
half a century —the first of the get of 
Hambletonian were foaled in 1852 — 
should be numbered by multitudes at 
home and have gained such great dis- 
tinction abroad; and, above all, that 
their achievements should be on ascale 
that makes an endeavor to institute 
comparisons ridiculous. This position 
is recognized by every well-informed 
horseman in this and foreign coun- 
tries, but there is a feature connected 
with the subject which is not so gen- 
erally known. 

Nearly as wonderful is the part that 
California has playéd in establishing 
the supremacy of the American trot- 
ter. It was done on the extreme 
western border of the country, three 
thousand miles from the grand center 
of thirty years ago of the harness- 
horse industry. By referring to the 
championships held by Palo Alto alone 
(published in the May, 1901, SUNSET) 
the magnitude of the work accom- 
plished will be realized. To these can 
be added a whole lot of pacers and 
trotters, California-bred and reared, 
with records between 2:01% and 2:10. 
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Thus far I had written, when the 
wires brought the intelligence that 
Cresceus had dethroned The Abbot, 
so that the king of a royal California 
line had a short reign. One-half of a 
second difference in the time for a 
mile may apyear trivial, but when 
that is deduct: | from 2:03 it means 
a great deal. ‘esceus, too, is in direct 
descent from !|lambletonian, though 
in the fourth »emove, and he has more 
Mambrino Chicf blood than Hamble- 
tonian. He has also more of American 
Star in his composition, and the union 
of Hambletonian and American Star 
was considered the rosiest of all the 
rosy crosses in fast harness-horses 
when Mr. Corbitt journeyed to Or- 
ange county to buy stallions for his 
farm in the suburbs of San Mateo. 

One of the shrewdest horsemen of 
that period, who had raced on all the 
prominent racecourses from New York 
to the Pacific, from Galena to the 
Gulf, laid it down as incontrovertible 
that to win races on the turf the com- 
bination must be Lexington and Glen- 
coe, on the track the one mentioned. 
Still potent in the aristocratic division 
of the equine race, though the get of 
later importations than Glencoe over- 
shadow the old-timers, and in the 
harness-horse contingent, the Hamble- 
tonian has proved so prepotent that it 
has “nicked” with all kinds of blood 
that had a slight trace even of the ele- 
ments of speed. 

Two stallions were bought, a four- 
year-old and a yearling, brothers; Ir- 
vington the elder, Arthurton the 
youngster; not only by Hambletonian 
from Imogene by American Star, their 
second dam was by Abdallah the 
Third by imported Bellfounder. 

The elder brother proved to be 
nearly valueless; the younger had 
several “in the list,” and many of his 
mares proved valuable, one of them 
being the dam of Lesa Wilkes, 2:09. 

But Mr. Corbitt had to learn the 
greater part of the knowledge which 
is necessary to make a success of the 
pursuit of breeding fast horses and 
giving the progeny the proper educa- 
tion. His mares were not of a good 
class; the training was not in accord- 
ance with the best methods. His 
second eastern trip was to Kentucky. 
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He bought two stallions, Guy Wilkes 
by George Wilkes, his dam by Mam- 
brino Patchen, grandam by American 
Star; Hambletonian and Star rein- 
forced by Mambrino Chief. The other 
was a son of Almont. He secured a 
better class of mares, and a trainer 
and driver who was in the front rank 
of the business. 

Successful on all the main eastern 
tracks, Mr. Corbitt’s stable was not 
second to the best of the famous 
“strings” he contended against. In 
addition to several victorious cam- 
paigns in the east and honors at home, 
his San Mateo-bred colt, Sable Wilkes, 
won the three-year-old championship 
in 1887, by trotting on the Bay Dis- 
trict track in 2:18. Previous to that 
the mark was 2:19'%, Hinda Rose, in 
1883, and Patron, in 1885, making the 
same record. Sable Wilkes was the 
sire of Freedom, the first yearling to 
beat 2:30, trotting on the Napa track 
in 2:2934 in 1890. 

There is one test of the quality of 
the stock bred on the San Mateo 
Stock Farm which, if brief, is con- 
clusive. Eight stallions have each 
begotten three trotters with records 
of 2:10 or better. Given rank in ac- 
cordance with the aggregate records 
of the three, Chimes has the first 
place, the figures being 6:1714, the 
average 2:05.83. Mambrino King is 
second, aggregate 6:24, average 2:08; 
Electioneer third, aggregate 6:243,, 
average 2:08147; and Guy Wilkes is 
fourth, aggregate 6:25, average 
2:08.41. Such greatstallionsas Alcyone, 
Young Jim, Milton and Pilot Medium 
being behind Guy Wilkes in a race 
which only real champions can take 
part in is a full measure of glory. 

But so far I have not presented a 
single argument which so thoroughly 
sustains the position taken, viz., the 
superior advantages which California 
presents for breeding and rearing fast 
trotters, as this table which was pub- 
lished in the “Kentucky Stock Farm’ 
of late date. The dux of the class, 
Chimes, was bred in California, and the 
third and fourth got every one of their 
fastest offspring in California. The 
last-named is the best test. In fact, 
Electioneer is entitled to the first place, 
as two of his three performers, Suno! 
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2:084% and Palo Alto 2:0834, were 
handicapped with high wheels, and 
no further proof is needed of that 
being sufficient to nearly “weight 
them out of the race.” There were 
never but two animals capable of 
beating 2:10, outside of the Califor- 
nians, when thus rigged. 

Mr. Alvinza Hayward antedates Mr. 
Corbitt in the purchase of high-priced 
trotting stock, though his breeding 
establishment was not on a scale to 
attract attention, and what he did was 
so quietly performed that even few 
Californians of the present time are 
aware that he had brood mares and 
boxes and paddocks, and the very best 
training track I ever saw. Forty-two 
thousand dollars for two mares, in 
1873, was a huge price and evidence 
that he wanted the best. One mare 
had a record of 2:26%, and the other 
2:2914. From the slowest of these 
mares, Harvest Queen, Mr. Hayward 
bred May Boy, which got a record of 
2:2334. His great success, however, 
was from Stamboul and mares bred in 
San Mateo county, Ellert 2:11. 

The grounds adjoining Mr. Hay- 
ward's residence at San Mateo are, 
without hyperbole, superb. Nature, 
the grandest of all landscape artists, 
planned and planted, and it was an 
easy task to put in the minor details, 
add shrubbery and flowers and supply 
moisture. When the rains cease, the 
climate keeps a perennial bloom on 
the flowers and the deepest emerald 
hue on the grasses. 

The soil in the vicinity of San Mateo 
is admirably adapted for racecourses 
and trotting tracks. Mr. Hayward’s 
is-a mile course; the shape, two 
stretches, straight, of a quarter of a 
mile each, connected by semicircles. 
This has been called “the regulation,” 
and, whenever the ground is favor- 
able, is the one which is generally 
adopted. The track is protected on 
three sides by trees and a dense un- 
dergrowth, the opening being to the 
southward, so that while the prevail- 
ing winds are cut off, there is the viv- 
ifying sunshine to inspire the horses 
with the will to do and the capacity 
to perform. 

There is one notable instance of the 
value of Mr. Hayward’s place as a 
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training ground. The good roads in 
its vicinity must be given a share of 
the praise, as both track and roads 
were factors in converting St. Julien 
from being way ward and quite trouble- 
some to control in races, to such stead- 
iness as to win the trotting champion- 
ship of the world and defeat the best 
horses of the time. That a nervous 
horse would benefit by the change 
from a public track to one that was 
free from the noise and the turmoil, 
the troubles and the tribulations 
which abound where many horses 
and their attendants congregate, is a 
well-founded expectation, and that 
some of the highly-bred members of 
the family enjoy pleasant surround- 
ings, and even an appreciation of 
beautiful scenery, cannot be authori- 
tatively gainsaid. 

I made several trips to San Mateo 
when Mr. Hickok was educating St. 
Julien and changing his manners from 
decidedly bad to the pink of deport- 
ment—a paragon of good behavior. 
It did not require close observation to 
see the exercise was relished by the 
active partner in the play. 

There were deer in a park on the 
inside of the track, and, in response 
to their gambols, there would be a 
toss of the head from the horse, a 
whisk of the tail and an acceleration 
of speed; never a tendency to the 
wild breaks he formerly indulged in. 
He was hearty and happy, with not a 
thought of doing aught to thwart the 
wishes of his mentor. 

Then came the cooling-out between 
the heats. In place of the close box 
and the walk among heaps of the 
offal of the stable, the horse was in a 
temple adorned with gothic arches, 
formed by the interlocking branches 
of huge trees; a thick carpet of grass, 
in which the hoofs sank, relieving the 
tension of muscles strained to their 
utmost by the work which had just 
been finished. Above all, in place of 
an atmosphere tainted with foul va- 
pors, there was the clear air of a San 
Mateo winter time, perfumed with the 
fragrance of myriads of flowers. 

Mr. Walter S. Hobart, Sr., pur- 
chased Hambletonian Stock Farm. 
He bought Stamboul from Mr. L,. J. 
Rose, paying $50,000 for that son of 
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Sultan and Fleetwing. He sent an 
agent to Kentucky, the orders being 
“buy the best.” Among others, the 
dam of Nancy Hanks was purchased; 
but the shortest and best way to show 
the class of stock which occupied the 
quarters of Whipple’s Hambletonian, 
Speculation, Lady Blanchard, Harvest 
Queen and others of the old-timers, is 
the auction sale in New York after 
the death of Mr. Hobart, December 20, 
1892. Mr. E.H. Harriman bought Stam- 
boul for $41,000, and that the sale was 
affected by the efforts of the sup- 
porters of Kremlin to invalidate the 
time made by Stamboul at Stockton is 
beyond all reasonable doubt. At all 
events, Mr. Harriman refused an ad- 
vance of $5000 over the price he 
paid, and while the falling off in the 
amount which Mr. Hobart paid can be 
accounted for on the difference be- 
tween a forced sale and one in which 
the seller has the option to take or 
refuse, the doubts cast on the validity 
of the time which made Stamboul the 
champion had a tendency to check the 
enthusiasm of purchasers. 

When Stamboul’s record was 2:08 


and Kremlin’s 2:073{, there was not a 
word of disapproval of methods or 
questioning of the accuracy of the 
time. When the Californian shaded 
the time of the Kentucky-bred stal- 
lion and 2:0734 had to give way to 
2:0714, then there was a tumult. It 
was one of the mast exciting contests 
ever known between fast trotters, and 
its singularity heightened the inter- 
est. Kremlin was taken to Nashville, 
Tenn. The track was one of the 
fastest in the country, on which Di- 
rectum made 2:05 when a four-year- 
old, in 1898, the fastest record for a 
stallion until Cresceus made 2:05, a 
short time ago, in a race at Detroit. 
Stamboul was shipped to Stockton, 
and thus the battles were fought on 
grounds many thousands of miles 
apart. Stamboul belonged to the Ho- 
bart estate when he was engaged in 
this memorable duel, but, inasmuch as 
he was a product of Sunny Slope, his 
history will be more appropriate in 
connection with that famous estab- 
lishment than with the period when 
he was domiciled in San Mateo 
county. 
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Sixty-six horses were sold by the 
Hobart executors at the New York 
sale. The aggregate was $207,780, an 
average of $3146. Seven of the brood 
mares brought over $50,000; the 
youngsters bred on the farm brought 
good prices, five by Stamboul — three 
weanlings, one yearling and one two- 
year-old — bringing $8700. 

Great sales of San Mateo county 
horses have not been restricted to the 
two mentioned in this article. In Jan- 
uary, 1893, Mr. Corbitt sent sixty-nine 
to New York, which were sold at auc- 
tion and aggregated $105,510. Twenty- 
four of them, all bred on the San 
Mateo Stock Farm, brought $84,650, 
an average of $3520. 

Lands along the line of the railway 
in San Mateo county are now too 
highly valued for any people, outside 
of those who can be rated as wealthy, 
to use for breeding horses, but there 
are just as good locations within a 
handy distance of San Francisco 
which are available at a moderate 
price. Mr. W. O’B. MacDonough has a 
cosy farm among the foothills, not far 
from the horse department of Palo 
Alto, and there is located the horse 
which had the distinction of being the 
highest- priced horse in the world 
($150,000) till his grandson, Flying 
Fox, outsold “the horse of. the cen- 
tury,’ Ormonde. Were all the ex- 
penses figured up, however, the San 
Mateo county stallion would gain the 
verdict. He was bought in the Ar- 
gentine Republic, taken from there to 
England, and from England to his 
home. 

I have purposely omitted here the 
racehorses bred and the thorough- 
bred department at Palo Alto (treated 
in a previous article), and likewise 
those of San Mateo county, as the 
intention here is to show, first, what 
California has done, and can do, in the 
line of producing fast harness-horses. 
Great as the exhibit will be when 
completed, the other grand division of 
the equine tribe will not be behind- 
hand in offering testimonials to the 
value of climate, soil, etc., when the 
most severe test known to prove the 
possession of high speed and endur- 
ance is applied, viz., to run fast over a 
distance from one mile to four miles. 
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Before I saw California I had come 
to the conclusion that San Mateo 
county had superior advantages for 
the breeding of horses. One source 
of information was a book bought in 
Chicago in 1870. The title, “The 
Natural Wealth of California,” by 
Titus Fey Cronise, published in San 
Francisco and New York in 1868. It 
is a large octavo of 693 pages, “ De- 
tailed description of each county” 
being prominent on the title page. 
The part that interested me the most 
deeply was the following paragraph: 

The Canada del Reymundo, situated nearly 
in the center of the county (San Mateo), en- 
closed between lofty mountains, is one of the 
most beautiful places in the Coast range. 
About six miles in length, by about two 
miles wide, the surrounding mountains coy- 
ered nearly to their summits with live oak, 
madrona, bay, laurel, maple and young red- 
wood; the lower hills with buckeye, elder, 
willow and alder; every level spot a grain 
field, garden, orchard or grassy meadow, with 
cottages peering out of nooks and corners; 
while the running water from numerous 
springs, and the music of swarms of birds 
that nestle in the thick underbrush, all com- 
bine to form a scene so secluded and pe- 
culiarly rural that it is not possible to 
conceive anything more in contrast with the 
dust and turmoil of San Francisco, only two 
hours’ ride distant. The whole of this 
charming glen was included in a grant made 
by the Mexican government to John Cop- 
pinger, one of the early settlers; but it has 
since been subdivided among a number of 
persons, and now forms one of the most 
important farming and stock-raising districts 
in the county. 

What a grand horse-breeding farm 
this canada would be! Or, better still, 
7680 acres would afford scope enough 
for several of good size, and there is a 
great advantage in being one of a 
colony, all engaged in a similar pur- 
suit. Quoting from the same book: 
‘“San Andreas valley, near the head- 
waters of the San Mateo creek, which 
gives name to the county, is a similar, 
but somewhat smaller valley.” 

Every mile of the country which 
lies between San Francisco and Santa 
Clara counties, along the line of the 
railway, is well known. A few tour- 
ists have journeyed to Pescadero, at- 
tracted by the beach which has been 
so prolific in pebbles, moss agates and 
shells, and the beautifulscenery. But 
otherwise a great part of San Mateo 
county is practically an undiscovered 
country. 
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When I read that brief account of 
Canada del Reymundo [ resolved that 
when I did get to California one of 
the first excursions would be to that 
ideal location for breeding fine horses. 

As stated in a previous paper, my 
first trip was down the west shore of 
the bay, in company with Mr. Charles 
R. Peters. We lunched with Mr. 
Seales, drove through Menlo Park, 
visiting Mr. Latham’s place, took the 
evening train to San Jose, and the 
next morning a carriage to the old 
Mission San Jose. I saw enough to 
convince me that it was not necessary 
to cross mountains to get an ideal 
horse-breeding farm near San Fran- 
cisco, and to one who had lived on 
“the ridge,” near Riverside — an ele- 
vation of eighteen feet above high- 
water mark in Lake Michigan — for 
four years, the mountains which were 
between Menlo Park and Reymundo 
were a formidable barrier. And I 
must further admit that, strong as the 
impression was at the time of first 
reading, the stock farms I did visit, 
from Vina to Los Angeles, had so far 
overshadowed the one I had con- 
structed after the model of “castles in 
Spain,” that it had vanished, until 
accidentally recalled a short time ago. 

There is so much to be seen that is 
easy of access in California, that places 
which are only a little out of the way 
are passed by. But the time is surely 
coming when such locations as the 
one described, and probably many 
others nestling among the mountains 
of San Mateo county, will be eagerly 
sought. 

Contiguity to San Francisco is a 
great point in favor of the county 
which occupies so much of the penin- 
sula that separates bay from ocean to 
the south of the Golden Gate. When 
the towns and villages are almost con- 
tinuous, and grand villas and stately 
residences are numbered by hundreds 
between San Francisco and Palo Alto, 
then the land of mountains and small 
valleys will be the horse-breeding re- 
gion, the birthplace of great race- 
horses. 

There is not the least hazard in as- 
serting that in no section of the United 
States— or in this hemisphere, in fact 
—where an Englishman of sporting 


proclivities would feel so much at 
home as in San Mateocounty. This 
section is nearly a counterpart of the 
most favored parts of the mother coun- 
try, saving that in place of baronial 
halls and castles, built centuries ago, 
there are palatial residences of later 
date. 

But the oaks are old, and in the 
early springtime, when there is a thick 
carpeting, green as ‘‘emerant lea,” of 
the native grasses, with radiant inter- 
vals of native flowers, the country is 
park-like, with the advantage of the 
harmony which characterizes good 
Mother Nature’s handiwork. 

Here is a quotation from a book of 
half a century or more ago, “The 
English at Home”: 


England produces three objects which are 
met with everywhere, but which in this 
island are remarkable for their marvelous 
beauty —the women, the trees and the 
horses. Moreover, every place which raises 
a race of horses worthy of admiration is also 
peopled by pretty women. What is the cause 
of the coincidence is not easy to say; but this 
strange correlation is not the less real. 
Georgia rears the best horses of the East. 
The plains of La Camerque, in the neighbor- 
hood of Arles, famous for its lovely girls, 
preserves the blood of the Moorish coursers 
in a state of nature. The Andalusian maid 
attains her perfection of form by the side of 
the most symmetrical steeds of the Penin- 
sula. At Mecklenburg you behold the purest 
blood of Germany, and when a phalanx of 
Amazons gallops along the avenues of the 
London parks, the dazzled eye cannot fix 
itself with indifference either on the ecuyere 
or the animal on which she is mounted. Let 
a young girl draw up her horse under a lofty 
tree, and you will contemplate, grouped in a 
single picture, the three marvels of England. 


Now, I will engage, under a heavy 
penalty in case of failure, to equal, 
and, in two respects—in women and 
trees—to surpass the English mar- 
vels, and that without going out of 
San Mateo county. 

In a previous paper the unbounded 
hospitality and universal kindliness of 
the early white inhabitants of Cali- 
fornia were ascribed in part to the 
climate. When both physical and 
mental faculties and nerve force are 
so conspicuous in California horses, 
the soil and surroundings which have 
brought equine perfection cannot fail 
to influence, in the same way, the 
human family; and it is not a “strange 
correlation,” that where the finest 








MEET OF THE SAN MATEO HUNT CLUB — PACK OF HOUNDS AT ‘‘ FAIR OAKS”’ 
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horses are reared women should show 
the same evidences of high breeding. 

The “correlation” will hold good in 
Uncle Sam’s dominions. The best 
horses of the olden times were found 
in Maryland and Virginia, and there, 
too, the stateliest matrons and loveliest 
damsels. 

Kentucky became renowned as “the 
racehorse region” and the belles of 
the “blue-grass country” held undis- 
puted sway. I repeated the last sen- 
tence of the above quotation to a 
Kentuckian, remarking that the Ken- 
tucky trees had been part of such 
dense forests that they could not be 
compared to the English oaks, “ with 
their hundred arms so_ strong.” 
“Well,” he answered, “far better than 
trees, Kaintucky agin the world, for 
women, horses and whiskey.” 

Before these papers come to a close 
I hope to present pictures of trees 
which will sustain the claim that 
there are no finer in any of the royal 
or ducal parks of England; those of 
horses will also establish that part of 
the simile, and while the most skillful 
of photographers will fail to do jus- 
tice to the beauty of California girls, 
a stroll through the main streets of 
San Francisco in the early evening 
time, or a few trips on the ferry boats, 
will convince the most skeptical that 
the main “marvel” also exists. 

The native daughter, seated on a Cal- 
ifornia-reared thoroughbred, whether 
“drawn up” under a California oak 
or galloping after the San Mateo 
county fox hounds, makes a picture 
on which “all the world might dote.” 

Then our visiting Englishman can 
listen to the sweet melody of a pack 
of hounds: 

The horn sonorous calls, the pack awaked, 
Their matin’s chant, nor brook they long 
delay. 
My courser hears their voice; see, there, with 
ears 
And tail erect, neighing he paws the ground; 
Fierce rapture kindles in his reddening eyes, 
And boils in every vein. * * 
ae ‘Delightful scene! 
Where all around is gay; men, horses, dogs; 


And in each smiling countenance appears 
Fresh blooming health, and universal joy. 
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It may be a drag-hunt, but warm 
votaries of the chase take kindly to 
the substitute of the bag of aniseed 
for the foot-scent of reynard, though 
there are coyotes in the foothills, and 
these “gaunt and hungry wolves” can 
set a pace which would startle “the 
first man across Leicestershire.” 

Polo, golf, and the racecourse on 
which San Mateo thoroughbreds strive 
for victory present a variety of attrac- 
tions, and while an American hippo- 
drome has little resemblance to New- 
market heath, it is a pleasant pastime 
to watch the morning exercise of the 
youngsters as they are prepared for 
the races at Tanforan, Ingleside and 
Emeryville. 

On the other side of the chain of 
mountains are well-stocked trout 
streams; there are deer in the forests 
and smaller game in profusion. There 
is a coursing park within a few miles 
of Burlingame, and if a follower of the 
“leash,” there are plenty of hares to 
justify keeping a few greyhounds. 

Everything is decidedly English in 
Burlingame and its immediate neigh- 
borhood. Horses anglicized, drags, 
traps, harness, saddles of English 
manutacture; the prevailing garb the 
handiwork of the best London tailors, 
and graduates of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge are here to recount the glories, 
to tell the tales of college life, and pay 
glowing tributes, in the best English 
vernacular, to these great universities. 
There are some titles, too. Prince, 
barons and counts are residents and 
frequent visitors, and their sense of 
propriety is not shocked by the trans- 
formation of duke, marquis, earl, lord 
and knight into a plain ‘“ mister.” 


NoTE—There have been great changes 
since the above was in type. Cresceus has 
lowered the trotting record to 2:024%, and our 
California horses, Eleata, Rowellan, Dolly 
Dillon, Toggles ‘and several others have 
received favor on eastern tracks. Until the 
season comes to an end, what may be the 
luck today will be wiped out on the morrow. 
But one thing is already assured, viz., that 
California blood has sustained its prestige in 
this opening year of the new century, gain- 
ing many victories at the grand circuit 
meetings. 











Song of the S. P. 


DEDICATED TO THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY. 


By Dorothea Dimond. 


Strange Proverb, this, nor may I tell 

At once my Secret Parable: 

But come, Sad Pilgrim, Sore Perplexed, 
Whose feet the world’s rough ways have vexed; 
On these Smooth Parallels forget 

The noise and dust, the jar and fret, 

(Which late thy soul must needs endure) 


In joy of travel Simon Pure. 


The Singing Prelude of the wheels 
Almost at once my thought reveals: 
Swift Progress, this, while you and I 
As though on Sweeping Pinions fly. 
The Scenic Pageant flees amain; 

Sheer Palisade, and Sunny Plain; 
Secluded Passes, Snowy Peaks, 

And coverts the Shy Partridge seeks. 
The Streamlet’s Purl; the Sedgy Pool, 
Where the Sleek Pike and trout lie cool; 
The Stately Palm and Somber Pine, 
And Shimmering Pampas range in line. 


The Swarming Pueblo backward flies; 
Suburban Palaces arise; 

Wide-Stretching Plains where graze the kine, 
Or Shaggy-Pelted flocks recline; 

Serene Pomona’s fruitful aisles; 

And cloistered walls of Sacred Piles, 

Where Spanish Padres sought of old 

Their Savage Proselytes to hold; 

And then the Salt Pacific wave, 

And the great city’s Swarming Pave. 


Now, thou hast read my quaint device, 
The traveler’s Seventh Paradise! 
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Come, Souls Perturbed, who Sigh Perforce, 
Through your Sad Planetary course, 

O’er Soulless Pomp, the Starched Parade; 
The Stifling Press of toil and trade; 

And sit, Sans Peur, et sans reproche, 
Within this Special Palace coach. 

Leave Social Pride, State Politics, 

And the Exchange’s quirks and tricks; 
And dream, Armenians, Calvinists, 

That ye are Simple Pantheists; 

Forsake Shop, Pulpit, street and desk, 
For the Sublimely Picturesque, 

Which, Soothing Pride, Subduing Pain, 
Makes the Sick Pulses bound again. 


O may a Smiling Providence, 

Which shapes our journeys and events, 
On such a “Limited” first class, 
Vouchsafe for us a Season Pass; 

Sleek Pocket-books, Stout Portmanteaux, 
Views whose Sublime Perspective glows; 
A few Selected Passengers, 

Safe Partners of our rolling years; 

Such Savory Plenty on our cloth; 

Soft Pillows for our hours of sloth; 
“Sky Pilots” for our engineers; 
Conductors, Sage Philosophers; 

Our superintendent, Splendid Pluck; 
Our Sleepless President, ““Good Luck!” 


And when, Soft Pulsing in the west, 
The low Sun Points the way to rest, 
Across that last fair Shining Plain 
Which borders the eternal main; 

Ere yet our Shadowy Porter spreads 
The last berth for our nodding heads, 
May we, as now, in Sabbath Peace, 
While dust, and noise, and friction cease, 
Care left behind, and grief, and wrath, 
Glide smoothly down our Sunset Path. 














Correct Time and Timepieces. 
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man will keep with true time 

for any lengthened period, but 
requires constant care and correcting. 
The only unerring one is the “clock 
of the heavens,” and we are obliged 
to make frequent comparisons with it 
if we would keep our erratic ones 
right. This is done by observing the 
passage of any of the heavenly bodies 
across our meridian, caused by the 
revolution of our earth on its axis 
every twenty-four hours. This me- 
ridian is an imaginary line running 
north and south and passing directly 
overhead. 

The apparatus necessary to take 
this observation is a transit instru- 
ment and a recording chronograph. 
A transit instrument consists of a tele- 
scope mounted on it axis so as to 
swing in the meridian and fitted with 
circles for altitude. The field at the 
eye-end has twelve parallel lines ruled 
on it, the center one of which repre- 
sents the meridian, and time is taken 
by observing the passage of the image 
of a star across these lines. The chro- 
nograph, which gives a visible record 
of the observation, consists of a cylin- 
der about eight inches in diameter and 
about fourteen inches in length, and 
suitable mechanism is arranged so as 
to cause it to make a revolution in 
approximately one minute. On this 


N | O timepiece yet constructed by 


cylinder is fastened asheet of paper 
which entirely covers it, and in contact 
with this sheet isa glass fountain pen, 
which causes a spiral line to be made 
on the paper when the chronograph 
is set in motion. This pen is mounted 
in such a way so that an electro mag- 
net will cause it to make a slight oscil- 
lation which causes a jog in this line 
when a break is made in the current, 
and when it isswitched intothe break 
circuit of a clock beating seconds the 
distance between these jogs in the 
line will represent seconds of time. 
Now the observer at the transit instru- 
ment has, in his hand, an electric key, 
which, when closed, causes an addi- 
tional jog in this line on the chrono- 
graph sheet; so it follows that if he 
closes this key on the instant of the 
passage of the star image across a line 
in the field of the transit instrument, 
a record of the second and part of 
a second when this occurred will be 
made on the sheet by the extra jog in 
this line. A complete observation is 
made by recording the passage across 
each of the five lines, and taking the 
mean of the five which gives, very 
exactly, the time of the transit across 
the center one or meridian. 

If a transit or passage of the sun is 
observed we get apparent solar time, 
to which a correction of varying 
amount for every day in the year, 
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called the equation of time, is applied, 
and, when so corrected, we have mean 
solar time, which we use in our daily 
lives. It is divided into two parts of 
twelve hours each,commencing at noon 
and midnight, which are designated 
by the abbreviations a.m. and p. M. 
If a so-called “fixed star” is ob- 
served, we obtain sidereal or star time, 
: and this, when com- 
pared with a si- 
dereal clock, will 
¢ require no further 
correction. This 
clock will gain on 
mean solar time 
about three minutes 
and fifty-six seconds 
daily, or one whole 
day in the year. 
This difference is 
caused by the pas- 
sage of our earth 
around the sun. 
Sidereal time is 
used in all astronom- 
ical observatories. 
It has the twenty- 
four-hour system 
and clock dial num- 
bered from one to 























twenty-four, from 
midnight to mid- 
night. At the Lick 
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FERRY DEPOT TOWER AT THE FOOT OF MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, 


FROM WHICH THE TIME-BALL DROPS DAILY AT NOON 


Observatory, on Mount Hamilton, 
Cal., where they have a number of 
the very finest timepieces, there is 
only one running on any other time, 
and it is used to send the standard 
time signal automatically from the ob- 
servatory daily at noon. This clock 
is fitted with an electric break-circuit 
attachment, and it is switched into 
the telegraph system of the rail- 
roads at two minutes before twelve 
o’clock every day, Sundays and hol- 
idays excepted, and gives a_ beat 
every two seconds on every tele- 
graphic sounder connected with it for 
these two minutes, omitting the last 
five seconds of the fifty-ninth minute 
and the last ten seconds of the sixtieth 
minute, and the first beat after the 
ten-second stop is exact noon. Of 
course, this clock has to be exactly 
right every day when the time is sent. 
This is effected by comparing it with 
the standard sidereal clock at ten 
o’clock in the forenoon and finding its 
error, and a correction is then applied 
which will make the necessary change 
in the following two hours. For in- 
stance, if it is found to be three- 
tenths of one second slow this cor- 
rection will make it gain three-tenths 
of one second in two hours, thus 
having it exactly right when the time 
is sent. 

Standard time is also sent in this 
way from the Government Observ- 
atory at Mare Island, Cal., daily tothe 
Western Union Telegraph office and 
the Hydrographic office in San Fran- 
cisco, and the time-ball on the tower 
of the Ferry building, at the foot of 
Market street, San Francisco, is 
dropped daily at noon from the same 
place. Time is taken on the in- 
stant when the ball commences 
to drop. 

Standard time, which is now 
in use in this country, is an 
arrangement of mean solar time 
which makes it uniform over cer- 
tain areas and takes the place of 
exact local time. The American 
continent is divided into four 
zones of fifteen degrees of longi- 
tude each, or one hour in time, 
and the time between each is 
arranged for its own standard 
meridian. Pacific time has the 
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120th meridian as a standard, and 
local time at San Francisco is nine 
minutes and fifty-nine seconds slow of 
standard time, while at Calaveras, Cal., 
for instance, local and standard time 
would agree, that place being on the 
120th meridian. In consequence of 
this arrangement of time a person’s 
watch, when traveling east, will be 
found to be exactly one hour slower 
at every point of change, the 
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conductor or engineer is allowed to 
take charge of a train, and must be re- 
newed from time to time as prescribed 
by the rules. 

But if, as was said, all timepieces, 
even the finest astronomical regulator, 
which has all the advantages of the 
even power of a weight to propel it 
and is always in a stationary position, 
and has all the latest adjustments 





minutes and seconds remain- 
ing correct. 

This arrangement of the 
time was brought about by 
the necessity for the simplifi- 
cation of the time-tables of 
the railroads, in consequence 
of so many of them running 
on their own local time, and 
was brought into use in 
October, 1888, and an effort 
was then made to also change 
to the twenty-four-hour sys- 
tem, which would have been 
simpler and more convenient 
in many ways; but, although 
a large number of watches 
and clocks were made to 
conform to it, it did not become pop- 
ular, and is now almost entirely 
abandoned, one district in Canada 
being the only place on this continent 
where it is now used. 

The exacting nature of the railroad 
business requires that not only must 
they have true and uniform time at 
their stations, but it must also be 
known at all times even on the mov- 
ing trains, and to this end the com- 
panies have established rules requir- 
ing that every conductor and engineer 
in charge of the running of a train 
must provide himself with a watch up 
to a certain prescribed standard of 
quality. They have appointed, at the 
necessary places on their lines of road, 
competent practical watchmakers as 
inspectors, to whom the watches must 
be submitted at certain intervals for 
examination, and whose duty it is to 
see that the watch is up to the re- 
quired quality; that it is in proper 
order and regulated to run inside of a 
certain maximum of variation, and to 
issue a certificate to this effect, which 
must be filed in the office of the Di- 
vision Superintendent before either 


STANDARD SIDEREAL CLOCK AT THE LICK OBSERVATORY 








known to science, require frequent 
correction, it may be asked, Can 
watches be produced which will fill 
the foregoing requirements and at a 
moderate price? For when we con- 
sider that a watch is only a small 
portable machine propelled by a spring 
of varying force, and that it is sub- 
jected to all the various motions and 
shakings given to it by the wearer 
while walking, riding or on a railroad 
train or locomotive, and that it is sub- 
ject to all the causes of variation, such 
as changes of temperature, etc., the 
marvel is that watches can now be 
produced of such accuracy as to be 
sold with a guarantee of varying less 
than one second per day. In fact, if 
carefully used by the wearer they will 
sometimes vary only a few seconds in 
even six months or more. They are 
sold at prices which place the very 
best of any of the makers within the 
reach of any person, even with the 
most moderate income. And when we 
consider, also, that these excellent 
little beating hearts are also perform- 
ing the labor of making 18,000 vibra- 
tions or beats every hour, or 432,000 
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every twenty-four hours, and that to 
vary one second per day only five 
beats are required, it can be seen how 
wonderfully accurate they are. But, 
notwithstanding all the fine finishing 
and adjusting possible, the fact re- 
mains that to do their best work they 
must be taken proper care of, and 
probably a few hints as to how to do 
this may not be amiss. 








First, a watch should be wound 
once every twenty-four hours, and 
only once, and it should be wound in 
the morning or early part of the day, 
as it will then have the strong force 
of the spring to propel it when being 
carried in the pocket, and will be less 
affected in its time-keeping by the 
movements given to it than when 
running with the weak power. It 


- 








THE BIG MERIDIAN TRANSIT AT THE LICK OBSERVATORY 
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THE MAIN DOME OF THE LICK OBSERVATORY ON MOUNT HAMILTON, CALIFORNIA. 


THE LARGE 36-INCH 


TELESCOPE IS COVERED BY THIS DOME 


must not be allowed to run down; a 
watch will change its rate after run- 
ning down. It is liable to be wound 
more nearly at the same hour every 
day if wound in the morning, which is 
important. A watch should be kept 
as much as possible in the same posi- 
tion. The position adjustment is a 
very difficult one, and has not yet 
been made absolutely perfect in even 
the finest watches, therefore they will 
not keep the same time when laid flat 
as when in the normal or usual posi- 
tion with the bow up. Many people 
put their watches under their pillow 
at night, while others lay them down 
flat, probably on a cold marble slab, 
while still others have a small pocket 
suspended in which the watch is 


placed. This last is a good way, but, 
for a gentleman, the best way is to 
allow the watch to remain in the vest 
pocket and hang up the vest. Of 
course, a fine watch should not be 
subjected to the effects of damp, 
and should be protected from mag- 
netism, for, if magnetized, its time- 
keeping qualities will be ruined until 
corrected, which can now be done 
very thoroughly, and it must not get 
any violent knocks or falis. In all 
respects, the wearer of a fine watch 
should consider that he has an ex- 
quisite and delicate article which, like 
all things animate and inanimate, will, 
only when properly treated, do their 
best work and produce the very best 
results. 





‘‘Love Took Up the Glass of Time.” 


Love took up the glass of Time, and turned it in his glowing hands; 
Every moment, lightly shaken, ran itself in golden sands. 

Love took up the harp of Life, and smote on all the chords with might; 
Smote the chord of Self, that, trembling, passed in music out of sight. 


—Tennyson. 














Railway Notes. 





On October Ist Mr. J. Kruttschnitt was 
appointed assistant to President in addition to 
his former duties as Fourth Vice-President 
and General Manager of the Southern Pacific 
Company. 

eo 

Mr. James Agler, for several years Super- 
intendent of the Western Division, Southern 
Pacific Company, has been appointed Mana- 
ger of the Pacific System in place of Mr. J. 
M. Herbert, who resigned to accept service 
with another company. 


eo 


Mr. G. W. Luce has been appointed General 
Freight Agent of the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany with headquarters at San Francisco, to 
succeed Mr. A. D. Shepard, who resigned to 
accept another position. 


o@ 


Mr. Geo. A. Parkyns, Assistant General 
Freight Agent, Southern Pacific Company, 
has been appointed Assistant General Freight 
and Passenger Agent with headquarters at 


Los Angeles. 
2 


Mr. T. A. Graham, Division Freight and 
Passenger Agent, Southern Pacific Company, 
has been transferred to San Francisco with 
the title of Assistant General Freight Agent. 


ao 


Mr. Paul Shoup, who has been connected 
with the General Passenger Department, 
Southern Pacific Company, is appointed Di- 
vision Freight and Passenger Agent with 
headquarters at San Jose. 

eo 

Sunset Limited tri-weekly service will be 
inaugurated in December. The first train 
will leave New Orleans, Monday, December 
2d, and the first eastbound train will leave 
San Francisco on Friday, December 6th. 


eo 


The extension of the dining-car service on 
the Shasta Route of the Southern Pacific will 
be welcomed by all who travel over that 
picturesque line. Under this arrangement 
passengers leaving San Francisco on train 16, 
at 7,00 p.M., have dinner immediately after 
departure, and those destined to San Fran- 
cisco on train 15 secure breakfast before 
arrival at Oakland pier. 


Qo 


Owing to the low rates made during the 
holding of the Triennial Convention of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in San Fran- 
cisco, a large number of the deputies and 
their friends have made excursions to Mon- 
terey, Santa Cruz and other points on the 
Coast Line, while the three personally con- 


ducted excursions into the Yosemite valley 
have been very largely patronized. 


@o 


The tourist car service between Los Angeles 
and St. Paul, via Ogden, was resumed on 
September 17th westbound, the eastbound 
car leaving Los Angeles on September 24th. 
The route takes the passenger over the Cen- 
tral Pacific, Union Pacific and Chicago, St. 
Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha railways, leaving 
Los Angeles at 11.40 a.m. every Tuesday, and 
Minneapolis 9.30 A.M. the same day. The 
eastbound car arrives at Minneapolis on the 
following Saturday at 8.05 p.m., and the west- 
bound car reaches Los Angeles each Saturday 
at 7.00 a.M. 

o 

Special excursions have been arranged, one 
to leave San Francisco on Sunday, October 
27th from Third and Townsend streets at 
7.30 A.M. for Monterey and Pacific Grove, the 
other to leave Union Depot, via the narrow 
gauge, at 7.45 a.m. for Santa Cruz. The 
schedules are so arranged as to give the ex- 
cursionists five hours at either Santa Cruz or 
Pacific Grove, and the rate of $2.00 insures a 
large number who will take advantage of this 
exceptional opportunity. 

o 


Arrangements have been made for a per- 
sonally conducted special train to leave San 
Francisco, December 18th, Los Angeles, 
December 19th, for the City of Mexico, ar- 
riving at that point on December 23d. The 
train, which will be personally conducted, 
will consist of broad-vestibuled sleeping-cars, 
composite and dining-car. A special rate of 
$80.00 will be made for this excursion, the 
tickets being good for sixty days. Specially 
low rates have also been secured for side trips 
in Mexico. The rate for a berth from San 
Francisco to City of Mexico is $11.50 in each 
direction. This will be a novel way in which 
to spend a Christmas vacation. 


oOo 


It is with deep regret that the death is 
noted at Liberty, N. Y.,on October 16th, of 
Mr. L. J. Parks, General Passenger and 
Ticket Agent of the G. H. & S. A. Ry. and 
the T.& N.O. R. R., and Southern Pacific 
Company (Atlantic System). Mr. Parks had 
been connected with the Southern Pacific 
Company in various capacities for many 
years, and although still a young man at the 
time of his decease, had for a long time held 
responsible positions. He had been in failing 
health for several months but it was hoped 
that the change to a sanitarium would have a 
beneficial effect. His early death will be de- 
plored by the Company, who found in him a 
faithful and competent officer, and by his 
large circle of friends in all walks of life. 








SANTA BARBARA 


HAS MORE ATTRACTIVE FEATURES 
AND REQUIRES MORE TIME TO 
VISIT THE DIFFERENT POINTS OF 
INTEREST THAN ANY OTHER SPOT 
IN CALIFORNIA. THE ARLINGTON 
HOTEL HAS ACCOMMODATIONS FOR 
FOUR) HUNDRED GUESTS. WITH 
FORTY ADDITIONAL BATHROOMS 
AND NEW PASSENGER ELEVATOR 
IT IS THE MOST ATTRACTIVE AND 
COMFORTABLE HOTEL IN’ THE 
STATE. THE MANAGEMENT HAS 
JUST FINISHED THE BEST GREEN 
TURF GOLF LINKS IN SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA, FIVE MINUTES’ STREET 
CAR RIDE FROM THE HOTEL 




















DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET SENT ON APPLICATION TO 


E. P. DUNN, PROPRIETOR 
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heeded dada 





Double daily service Omaha to Chicago via Council Bluffs, Fort Dodge, 
Dubuque and Rockford. Buffet-Library-Smoking Car, Sleeping, Dining 
and Reclining Chair Cars. Night and day through trains Omaha to 
Minneapolis and St. Paul in connection with the Minneapolis & St. Louis 
R. R. from Fort Dodge. The Illinois Central also maintains double daily 
service between New Orleans and Cincinnati, Louisville, St. Louis and 
Chicago. 





In connection with the Southern Pacific and connecting lines the 
Illinois Central runs from San Francisco and Los Angeles through 


TOURIST SLEEPING CARS THE YEAR ROUND 


r CHICAGO 


via OMAHA “Vir NEW ORLEANS; 


ALSO VIA NEW ORLEANS TO 


NATH 


AGENCIES OF THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL R. R. will be found at the following principal 
cities: San Francisco, Portland, Los Angeles, Salt Lake City, Denver, Omaha, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Memphis, New Orleans, Louisville, Cincinnati, New York, Boston. 

J.T. HARAHAN, 2d Vice-President. T. J. HUDSON, Traffic Manager. 

M. 0. MARKHAM, Asse’t Traffic Manager. A. H. HANSON, Gen’! Pass’r Agent. 
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North Dome, Royal Arches and Washington Column {j*%a'Wastwates Cann ae presen 















A SERIES OF 


Beautiful Yosemite Engravings 


TASTEFULLY BOUND 











presenting more artistically the wonderful features 
of the great valley than any previous illustrations, 
will be sent to any address upon receipt of 10c. by 


JAS. HORSBURGH, JR. 
Asst. Gen. Pass. Agt., S. P. Co. 


San Francisco, Cal. 
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Che Greatest 





Orange Growing District on Garth 





Riverside, 


“California is wonderful. A 

$4000 a Year. 25 who owns thirty acres is 
a country gentleman. He does just about 
work enough to keep himself in good physi- 
cal condition, and clears from $3000 to $4000 
ayear. I know one man who makes $3000 
a year on ten acres of ground. They press 
the button and Nature does the rest. The 
average of intelligence, | should say, is 
higher than in any other state. It surprises 
me that everyone who has a little capital 
has not gone to California to live. 


Thusspoke Chaun- 
The Most Perfect Type. cey M. Depew after 
a visit to this state. 


And he might have 
added that Riverside is the exponent and 
example of the highest development in 
California— material, moral, social, intel- 
lectual. Here it is the rule, rather than the 
exception, for a man to make $3000 a year 
on ten acres, and very much greater returns 
are not vet — lai . 

A few facts about Riverside that wi 

Oranges. stand out in your memory are these: 

It is the greatest orange-growing district 
in the world, both as to quantity and 
quality of its products. 

It has two of the most famous avenues in 
the world, Magnolia and Victoria. Their 
combined length is twenty miles, mostly 
through continuous orange groves, within 
the corporate limits of the city, and aligned 
with beautiful homes. 

The area within the 


Fifty-six Square Miles. corporate limits of 


the city is fifty-six square miles, and the 
colony or district comprises a territory 
almost twice as large. 

There are one hundred and sixty miles 
of graded streets within the city limits, 
and the mileage of the city is nearly double 
that. Eleven miles of the city streets are 
paved with asphalt and macadam. The 
natural roads are the finest in all the world 
—never muddy and very little dust. 


California 


Riverside’s irrigation systems ee 
are among the very finest in arid Irrigation. 
America. The purity and amplitude of her 
domestic water supply are not excelled 
anywhere. 

In the city park may be seen the largest 
and finest collection of cacti in America, 
if not inthe world. This is the testimony 
of experts and travelers. 

Riverside is the richest city in the world, 
has the largest per capitaincome. Yet Riches. 
it has no millionaires and no paupers. 
There is an even and equitable distribution 
of wealth naturally incident to the charac- 
ter of the industries in which the people are 
engaged, resulting in almost ideal social con- 
ditions. 

In respect of health and pleasure, River- 
side stands pre-eminent. It isa place where 
one can literally live out of doors. The 
altitude is ideal, ranging from 850 to 1000 
feet. The temperature is equable, air dry, 
rainfall minimum, most sunshine — these 
are government records. Such conditions 
make the ~~ a eT +d invalids and 
sportsmen. ere are half a dozen , 
or more golf clubs, several lawn Recreation. 
tennis clubs, lacrosse clubs, ball clubs, polo 
clubs, cricket clubs, gun clubs, wheeling 
clubs, all occupying foremost rank in the 
state. The Riverside Country Club hasa 
beautiful home of its own; also the Casa 
ome pom Tennis wrep The Rubidoux 

ub, a gentlemen’s social organi- P ‘ 
zation, has elegant permanent Social Life. 
quarters. The Riverside wheelmen own a 
fine athletic park. The Woman’s Club 
ranks high among the organizations of its 
kind. Every phase of social and physical 
life here reaches the highest development. 
The general conditions are such as to pro- 
duce the best type of all round manhood 
and womanhood, a fact fully attested by 
the moral and physical standard of the 
community. 


for any Information not contained herein 
address 


Riverside Chamber of Commerce... 


DP. S. Castleman, Sceretary 


Riverside, California 
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PROF. W. H. DaILey, the champion swimmer, 
under date of December 15, 1899, wrote: 

“T was in the water an hour yesterday and 
found it, even at this time of year, none to cold 
for enjoyable bathing.” 

Chauncey M. Depew, while standing on Logan 
Heights in October, 1898, said to Mr. Vanderbilt: 


“Vanderbilt, you and I have been ev erywhere, 
but nowhere have we seen such a lov ely view,’ 
and in this Mr. Vanderbilt acquiesced. 

The Johnstown (Ohio) /ndependent, May 16, 
1900, says: 

‘‘The last coast resort visited before turning 
our faces eastward was Santa Cruz, andin many 
ways the best was reserved for the last. Santa 
Cruz is styled ‘‘ The Gem of the Pacific,’ andis 
on the north coast of Monterey Bay. It hasthe 
finest beach we saw in California. Flowers 
bloom there the year round. ‘That I saw 
fuchsias twenty feet high and three inches in 
diameter, growing like trees, callas by the 
billions with blossoms fully eight inches across, 
marguerite bushes eight feet high, is no 
exaggeration.” 

The Benton Harbor (Mich.) Palladium, May 
23, 1900, says: 

‘““This morning our train was run around the 
bay to Santa Cruz, which isa flourishing city 
of 10,000 inhabitants, very picturesquely located 
on the hillsides and valleys overlooking the 
bay and broad Pacific. It has an admirable 
climate, flowers blooming the year around, 
and roses growing to perfection on trees and 
vines almost house-high. In the drive we were 
taken along the cliffs, beneath which the ocean 
waves broke incessantly over the rocksand sent 
the spray highin air, and we also saw in opera- 
tion a wave-motor, the only successful one 
in use.” 














For further information as to this beautiful 
CITY OF THE HOLy Cross, address Secretary, 
Board of Trade, Santa Cruz, California. 
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The Stearns Ranchos Co. 


LOCATED IN LOS ANGELES, ORANGE, RIVERSIDE AND SAN 
BERNARDINO COUNTIES, CALIFORNIA 


S THE SOLE OWNER of Eighty Thousand Acres of land lying in 
the best portion of the Santa Ana Valley in Los Angeles and Orange 
Counties, and Forty-five Thousand Acres adjoining Riverside, 
Colton, and South Riverside in San Bernardino and Riverside 
Counties. These lands are especially adapted for oranges, lemons, 

vines, walnuts, deciduous fruits of all varieties, corn, alfalfa, and other 
agricultural products. 

They have a reputation throughout our Southern Counties for their 
surpassing productiveness, for the ease and cheapness with which they 
can be cultivated, and for their accessibility by the several lines of railroads 
running through the property, the distance from Los Angeles to about the 
center of the lands being only a forty-minute ride over either of two lines 
of railroad, twenty trains a day each way, running between Los Angeles, 
Anaheim, Fullerton, and Santa Ana, across the property, while county 
toads are opened in all directions. Upon portionsof the Ranchos there are 
good schools, churches, etc., already established, making this altogether 
the most desirable property now for sale in any part of California. 

The fine tropical productions, such as the orange, lemon, olive, date, 
fig, etc., all flourish here in great perfection. 

The rich bottom lands yield immense crops of corn, and large portions 
grow the finest crops of alfalfa and natural grasses, 

The mesa, or uplands, are of the finest quality, and a‘lmirably adapted 
to barley, oats, rye, wheat, flax, hemp, and the vine, as well as all the 
ordinary northern fruits. 

Every character of soil that is found in California can be duplicated in 
these lands, and every product grown in semi-tropics can be successfully 
raised here. Water is easily obtained from canals running through and 
across this property for irrigating nearly all the tillable Jands except in the 
artesian belt. Inthis district water from flowing wells is used for irrigation. 

Large quantities of oil have been developed on portions of these lands 
in the La Habra valley, about twenty-five miles from Los Angeles, in what 
is called the Fullerton district. 

Flowing wells are obtained at a depth of from 50 to 300 feet, at a cost of 
from $100 to $500. 

There is considerable land that does not require irrigation, and will 
grow large crops of corn, alfalfa and vegetables without it, no matter how 
dry the season. These moist lands are the best for growing apples and 
pears, as well as feed for dairy stock. Ina word, the entire property is in 
a healthy, beautiful, genial and most fertile section, offering strong induce- 
ments to settlers, and rapidly filling up, and is for sale in tracts to suit 
purchasers at prices ranging from $20 to $75 per acre. The lands offered 
are virgin soil, and intending purchasers should consider the advantages 
of buying from this company, as its business is done through its accredited 
agent direct with the owners; hence, the prices named carry no commis- 
sions nor entail any expense to the buyer, but will be net and exact. You 
are guaranteed quick transactions and immediate possession. 

erms: One-quarter cash, balance in one, two, and three years, with 
interest at eight per cent. per annum on deferred payments. Special 
terms given syndicates and colonists. 

Title: Mexican grants confirmed by United States patents. 

For further particulars communicate with agents, 


R. J. NORTHAM, LOS ANGELES W. J. HOLE, LA HABRA, or to 
THE STEARNS RANCHOS COMPANY 


324 PINE STREET, Room 19, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
E. W. HOPKINS, President C. A. GROW, Secretary and Treasurer 
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The Greater 
Union Pacific 
Railroad 


IT WAS THE ROUTE IN ‘497’! 
IT IS THE ROUTE TODAY 
AND WILL BE FOR ALL TIME TO COME 


GREAT NAMES 








STUDY THE MAP 





PACIFIC 
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Rand, MeWatly & On., age’ Chicago, cei Sy 








HEN fast passenger train service across the continent was first 
adopted by the Union Pacific Railroad, the first train was named 
““THE OVERLAND FLYER,” a daily train; the second was named ‘‘ THE 
GOLDEN GATE SPECIAL,” a weekly train. These trains have given way 
to the great California train, “THE OVERLAND LIMITED,” which runs 


every day in the year, one of the fastest and finest trains in the world. 


One of the sights for passengers traveling on ‘*THE OVERLAND 
LIMITED,” is a hole bored through the Rockies (Sherman Hill Tunnel) 
piercing the hardest of granite rock of Archzean forma- 
tion, so well constructed and free from smoke and bad 


air, (the atmosphere is so clear that one may see with UNION 


the naked eye from one end to the other). 


Be sure your ticket reads via this route. ee 


Hl inf i 
call on your nearest agent or adaress E» L. Lomax, G. P. & T.A., Omaha, Neb. 
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MISSOURI, KANSAS AND TEXAS RAILWAY 














HREE 
HROUGH 
RAINS FOR 


EXAS 
RAVELERS 


VIA 
MISSOURI, KANSAS 
KATY LINE :-x 
TEXAS RAILWAYT.. 
FROM 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, KANSAS CITY 


and a compreaensive local service 
reaching all points in 


MISSOURI, KANSAS, TEXAS AND INDIAN 
TERRITORY 


Wagner Buffet Sleepers and Free Reclining Katy Chair Cars. Dining Stations 
Operated by the Company. Superior Meals 50 cents 


All Coupon Ticket Agents are friends of Katy 








Oh Yes! C. HAILE, Traffic Manager 

The Katy Flyer JAS. BARKER, Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent 
is the fast train to T ‘ 

1s e tas a nit a St. Louis, Mo. 

We don’t call it ‘‘limited”’ 

















“KATY LINE” to tHe SOUTHWEST 4x» PACIFIC COAST 
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Garden Spot of California 


San Luis Obispo 
County 








FINE ORCHARDS AND VINEYARDS 
ORANGES — APPLES 
LEMONS — PEARS 
OLIVES — PEACHES 
WALNUTS— BARLEY 
SUGAR BEETS AND BEANS 
EARLY VEGETABLES AND SEED GARDENS 
MINES AND WHEAT GROWING 








“THOUSANDS of people are making more than com- 

fortable livings in the above industries in SAN 
LUIS OBISPO COUNTY —a county of delightful coast 
and mountain resorts, with beautiful scenery everywhere 
and a climate unexcelled on the California Coast. 


There ts room for thousands more. 


The country extends a special invitation to people with 
small capital. Write a line for information in detail to 


San Luis Obispo County Board of Trade 
San Luis Obispo 
California 
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The great transconti- 
nental route, through 
Salt Lake City via the 
Rio Grande Western 











and the Denver & Rio 
Grande Railroads, appeals strongly 
to the traveling public, not only 
because of its unequaled attractions 
in scenery, its Western pioneer his- 
tory, the topographical similarity of 
the great Salt Lake basin to the Holy 
Land, with its Mormon Temples and 
edifices, and other interesting features 
along the route, but also because of its 
THREE SPLENDIDLY- EQUIPPED 
FAST TRAINS across the continent 
daily. 


No European trip of equal length can 
compare with that from Ogden or 
Salt Lake to Denver, via this route, 
in grandeur of scenery or wealth of 
novel interest. Requests for detailed 
information or literature cheerfully 
complied with by 














F. W. THompson, Gen’ Agt., 
625 Market St., San Francisco 


J. D. MANSFIELD, Gen’l Agt., 
124 Third St., Portland, Or. 


Gro. W. HErN’z, Asst. General 
Passenger Agt., Salt Lake City 
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Wo. D. ELLIS, PRESIDENT AND TREASURER A. J. PITKIN, VICE*PRESIDENT AND GENERAL MANAGER ALONZO P. STRONG, SECRETARY 


A. M. WHITE, SUPERINTENDENT 


Jas. E. SAGUE, MECHANICAL ENGINEER 


THE SCHENECTADY LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 


SCHENECTADY, N Y., U.S.A. 





EsTABLisHeD 1848 


Locomotives of Standard Designs 
for All Classes of Service, or from 
Designs furnished by the Railroad 
Companies; also Compound Loco- 
motives showing fuel and water 
economy of 15 to 25 per cent. 


ANNUAL Capacity, 450 








GUAYMAS 


on the 











Sunset 
Route 











Great Winter Resort 
Paradise for Sportsmen 


Send ten cents to 


J. A. NAUGLE 
General Passenger Agent 
SONORA RAILWAY 


Guaymas - Mexico 














San Joaquin 


County 


Central California’s 
Garden Spot 


RICH BOTTOM LANDS AT 
LOW PRICES 
GOOD MARKETS 
CHEAP TRANSPORTATION 


No better opportunity was ever offered 
the farmer than is offered today in 
San Joaquin County 


For facts, figures and full information, address 
Secretary, Chamber of Commerce 
Stockton, California 














It is furnished by us. All of the 


at this paper on which SuNSET MAGAZINE 
LOOK #2 


best periodicals in the State—or nearly all— 


get their paper at our place. 


All kinds of paper and all of the best. 


BONESTELL & CO. 


401-403 SANSOME STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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GALENA??#: 
a2 OILS 








Are the Standard 
If you are Railway 


not familiar 


with these Lubricants 
a of the world 


are at all 
interested, 
please 
inquire of 
railway 
people THEY ARE MORE 


ECONOMICAL and EFFECTIVE 

















eh THAN ANY OTHER.............. 
RAILWAY LUBRICATING OILS 














TO BE HAD ANYWHERE.... 














For Further Particulars, write the 


Galena Oil Company 


FRANKLIN, PA. 


Frank H. Johnston, Secretary Charles Miller, President 
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ESTABLISHED 1831 


/ BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE | 
WORKS 


SINGLE EXPANSION AND COMPOUND 


LOCOMOTIVES 





ANNUAL CAPACITY, 1200 
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BROAD AND NARROW GAUCE LOCOMOTIVES MINE, FURNACE aNd COMPRESSED AIR LOCOMOTIVES 
LOCOMOTIVES PARTICULARLY ADAPTED TO LOGGING AND PLANTATION SERVICE 
ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES WITH WESTINGHOUSE MOTORS 
ELECTRIC CAR TRUCKS WITH OR WITHOUT MOTORS 


BURNHAM, WILLIAMS & CO. 





Philadelphia, Pa., U.S. A. { 














southern 
Pacific 


Information 
Bureau 


613 MARKET STREET 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Headquarters for travelers 
Full information, free, about California 
Lots of literature 
Send your mail in our care 


WM. MCMURRAY, AGENT 








All the modern conveniences 
Up-to-date 
Headquarters for mining and commercial men 
Newly fitted throughout 


Russ fouse 


J. S. YOUNG & SONS 
Proprietors 


Montgomery, Pine and Bush Sts. 


Center of business district 
Convenient to all car lines 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


300 rooms 
Suites with baths 
Sample rooms 


American Plan, $1.50, $2.00 and $2.50 per day 
European plan, $ .75, $1.00 and $1.50 per day 
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ARCADIA 


SANTA MONICA 
CALIFORNIA 
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FLOWERS, MUSIC, GOLF 
LINKS, BOWLING ALLEY, 
CROQUET GROUNDS, — 
BILLIARD ROOM, beh G 


REMODELED FISH es - 





WM. E. ZANDER, Manager 





Santa Monica is quickly reached | 

from Los Angeles by Southern 

Pacific trains and electric car each 
thirty minutes. 














American Steel & Wire Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


American Steel Wire Drilling Line 





American Steel Wire Pumping Line 





American Steel Wire Tubing Line 





American Steel Wire Sand Line 





Swan Automatic Drilling Swivel 





GEO. Hi. ISMON 


Pacific Coast Sales Agent 


OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE 


6 AND 10 PINE STREET 


FACTORY 


332 BAY STREET 





SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


LONG DISTANCE TELEPHONE 
PRIVATE EXCHANGE NO. 10 











AGENCIES 


Los Angeles, California Portland, Oregon 
B. W. SMITH, Sales Agent H. R. ELDREDGE, Sales Agent 


Seattle, Washington Spokane, Washington 
O. D. CoLvIN, Sales Agent M. K. Lor, Sales Agent 
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HOTEL DEL CORONADO 


The greatest and grandest of American Resort Hotels 
Seven hundred and fifty elegant rooms 
Twenty acres of grounds 


CORONADO BEACH, CALIFORNIA 


American and European Plans from December 1st to April 15th 
American Plan only from April 15th to November 30th 











THE Cia AT Ee 
The Official United States Weather 


Bureau reports show Coronado to 
have the least rainfall, most sunshine 
and most even temperature of any 
point in California 











ENVIRONMENTS 


Renowned for the social quality of its 
patrons, opportunities for pleasure and 
sight-seeing, scenes of historic interest, 
trip to Old Mexico, warships in port, 
grand balls, excursion parties, fishing, 
shooting, golf, mid-winter surf bathing 














THE Best of EVERYTHING 


is the standard and reputation of 











HOTEL DEL CORONADO 











For beautiful descriptive souvenirs write to 


H. F. Norcross, Agent 


Cor. Spring and Second Sts., Los Angeles 


E. S. Bascock, Manager 


Coronado Beach, California 
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San Francisco - - Chicago 


the fewest hours 
the fewest miles 
the best service 


It runs via 


Southern Pacific— Union Pacific 
Chicago & Northwestern 








Ask nearest agent for the new folder 








Quickest Time 
Across the Continent 











